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Director’s Message 


The reports are true... 


he reports that Florida has the highest 
number of boating accidents and deaths in 
the nation are sad, but true. In 2005, there 
were 80 deaths, up from 66 in 2004. 

Who’s involved in these accidents? I 
was surprised to learn that most of the deaths 
happen to men older than age 36. 

We're not just talking about statistics here, folks. All you 
have to do is listen to one of our law enforcement officers tell 
how awful an accident can be, how devastating it is to the 
family left behind, and you'll never take safe boating for 
granted again. 

One particularly terrible story (not one from Florida) comes 


Here’s a statistic you'll want to 


remember: none of the victims to mind. Three well-trained and avid adult boaters — 
none of whom were drinking that beautiful day — experienced 
of fatal falls overboard were a series of unfortunate events that resulted in all three of 
them being thrown from their 18-foot boat. Powered, maybe 
wearing or using a life jacket. even over-powered, by a 200 hp motor, their own boat became 


a weapon of destruction for these people. Unmanned, it circled 
them repeatedly, hitting first one and then the others. One 
person survived, a tangled mass of injuries caused by the 
propeller. Following 10 weeks of hospitalization and the 
amputation of one arm and repeated surgeries on one hip and 
leg, this woman had to deal with life without her husband, 
who was one of the fatalities, and face the rest of her life in 
physical, occupational and psychological therapy. 

While this is an extreme, it has many characteristics 
of Florida’s accidents. A whopping 79 percent of fatal falls 
overboard involve a vessel 17 feet or less in length. The 
weather conditions were not a factor in 69 percent of Florida’s 
fatalities, where calm water was reported. And, here’s a 
statistic you’ll want to remember: none of the victims of fatal 
falls overboard were wearing or using a life jacket. 

FWC’s boating law administrator, Capt. Richard Moore, 
tells us that most accidents result from people losing focus, 
even momentarily, on the path of the boat. Combine that 
inattention with a habit of not wearing a life jacket, and the 
result is deadly. 

Be careful out there. We'd like to keep you around to enjoy 
Florida’s waters with us for a long time. 


Sincerely, 
tit OHeldid. 


Kenneth D. Haddad 
Executive Director 
Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission 
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“It didn’t 
have to end 
this way.” 


When | approached the scene of the 
accident, | knew it was too late to 
save the young man. My heart 
stopped. He’d been thrown from his 
boat and wasn’t wearing a life 
jacket. My job was to control the 
7 scene and tell his parents. | knew 
yy () . they would ask why he died. I 
» dreaded telling them that something 
E as simple as a life jacket could have 
’ \ saved their son’s life. | have a 
great job, but this part stinks. 
It didn’t have to end this way. * 


One bad decision 
can ruin a great day. 
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oN By *Based on a real life accident reported by an FWC Law Enforcement officer. 
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Readers’ kudos 
The magazine is beautiful. Thanks! 
Jim & Judy Troutman 


Start them out early 
I’m sending a couple of pictures of my grandson, 
Peyton Strand, ina Bes 
straw hat at 7 months 
with a bream and anoth- 
er with him in a blue hat 
at 8 % months petting a 
bream. Start them out 
early and they can enjoy 
fishing for the rest of 
their lives, as I have. 

We have all been 
born in Florida, and 
Peyton is a fifth- 
generation cracker on 
his mother’s side. 

We all live in 
Manatee County. 
Walter Jungmeyer 


I was so glad to hear Florida 
Wildlife had returned. My 
father subscribed to the 
magazine, and as a kid, I 
couldn’t wait until he fin- 
ished reading it so I could 
have my turn poring over 
the articles. 

I still have most of those 
magazines, a few decades 
worth, but now it’s my 
grandkids who can’t wait to 
get their turn looking over 
the magazine. Keep up the 
good work. 

E.J. Josephson 


...FOR PEOPLE, FoR LIFE 


The Suwannee River is still one of America’s. most. 
pristine river basins. But it will take constant effort 
and vigilance to maintain that distinction. 


Since 1999 the Suwannee River Partnership has 
been working to reduce pollution and protect the 
water quality of the Suwannee River. The Partnership 
brings together a diverse group of residents, 
farmers, scientists, environmental specialists, local 
governments and businesses to work toward a 
common goal — protecting the natural resources in 
the Suwannee River Basin for future generations. 


For more information please contact the Suwannee 
River Partnership at: / 


www.suwannee.org 


or call (386) 362-0431 


SUWANNEE 


RIVER PARTNERSHIP 
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Fishin’ time in Key West 


By Carolee Anita Boyles 
Photographs by Jack Teague 


Like a string of pearls, the 
Florida Keys stretch south into 
the blue-green water between 
the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf 
of Mexico. At the bottom, the 
pendant that is Key West beckons 
tourists and anglers alike. 

Anglers who make it to Key 
West in June are in for a treat. 
Not only is this month prime 
tarpon time, it’s also prime time 
for a number of other species. 
And although the Keys are 
vulnerable to hurricanes at any 
time of the season, the water 
generally isn’t warm enough to 
spawn any big storms this early. 

“The weather in June is 
generally calmer in terms of the 
wind in general,” said Capt. 
Jack Teague, owner of Finatic 
Charters. “That means there are 
a lot of fishable days. But at the 
same time, it’s hot, and people 
have to prepare for that. Open 
skiff fishing is hard in June; you 
really need a boat with some 
shade on it.” 

Despite the heat, Teague 
said, the calmer days of June 
mean good sight-fishing for 
tarpon, and some of those tarpon 
are big fish. 

“The big tarpon we have 
during that time are anywhere 
from 50 pounds to 150 pounds, 
and some of them are even a 
little bigger,” he said. “You’re 
fishing for them in 3 to 4 feet of 
water as they swim across the 
flats.” It’s the time of year for 
fly fishermen and for people who 
use spin-casting rigs to sight-fish 
for tarpon. Tarpon are perhaps the most widely sought flats species in the month of June. 
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Anglers who fly-fish for tarpon this time of year typically 
use a shrimp pattern known as a cockroach, Teague said. 

“The body is streamlined on the hook and there are 
feathers that resemble the antennae of a shrimp,” he said. 
“Usually they have a brown body. Sometimes people put 

artificial ‘eyes’ on them.” 
One local angler ties a similar fly that he calls a 
“tarpon crunchy,” Teague said. 

“Tf you put it next to a live shrimp, you'll be amazed 
at how much it looks like the shrimp,” he said. Another 
pattern anglers use is a “toad” pattern with either 

_ feathers or a rabbit fur tail that undulates in the water 
BW as it’s retrieved. 

“Pattern colors are red and black, purple and black, or lime 
green and black,” Teague said. 

If you prefer to sight-fish with live bait, try casting a small live blue 
crab at a tarpon. Teague said a crab between the size of a quarter and 
a half dollar is ideal. 

“Sometimes they'll also go for lures such as a Yo-Zuri Crystal 
Minnow,” he said. “A Crystal Minnow is a good imitation of a mullet, 
which is also a good live bait for tarpon.” 

One phenomenon that takes place this time of year is what locals 
refer to as the “worm hatch.” 

“There’s a little bitty worm that lives in soft sponges here, called a 
palolo worm,” Teague said. “Once a year, on the full moon that’s either 
at the end of May or during the first part of June, those worms hatch 
out for the purpose of reproduction. When you see it happen, it’s on an 
outgoing tide, which means that it’s falling toward the Atlantic side, 
and it’s usually in the evening. As the water rushes across the flats, it 
moves those worms into the channels and over the flats, and the 
tarpon are waiting at those points to intercept those worms and eat 
them. The hatch lasts about two days, and during that time, the tarpon 
are absolutely enthralled with those things as a food source. It’s pretty 
incredible; you wouldn’t think that a tiny little worm like that would 

be something that they'd eat, but they do. There are literally hundreds 
of tarpon on the surface thrashing around eating those worms.” 

When all this is going on, just watch and enjoy it. Teague said 
tarpon rarely will take any bait offered to them during this time 

Once that worm hatch has taken place, a lot of the tarpon leave. 

“Within a couple of days of the end of the worm hatch, you won’t 
see nearly as many tarpon,” Teague said. Through the end of June you 
can still find some tarpon, but as the summer progresses, their number 
diminishes as they move up the coast. 

Tarpon isn’t the only species anglers target on the flats in June. At 
this point in the year, it’s still possible to catch bonefish on the flats. 

“Bone fishing is primarily in the very early morning or the late 
evening, because the water temperature has gone up on the flats in 
the middle of the day,” Teague said. 


Top: When trolling for dolphin in June, it always pays to run at least one 
bait deeper for a chance at catching a wahoo. Middle: Permit, which 
normally inhabit the flats, spawn in deeper water along the Atlantic side 
reef and over the gulf wrecks during the summer months. Bottom: As an 
alternative to the Atlantic side reefs, fishing the gulf wrecks north of the 
Keys can produce gag grouper, goliath grouper — which must be released 
—and, occasionally, cobia. 
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And on the flats, don’t forget sharks. 

“That’s sort of a year-round thing that’s still available in 
June,” Teague said. 

If fishing on the flats isn’t your thing and you’re headed for 
deeper water, there are plenty of species there during June as 
well. For instance, permit are off the flats, because they've gone 
into deeper water to spawn. 

Then there is dolphin, or mahimahi. 

“Dolphin is probably the main target fish offshore,” Teague 
said. “There are many dolphin tournaments this time of year; 
June is kind of the heart of dolphin fishing season.” 

One of the best places to fish for dolphin is along the 
Sargasso weed line, but dolphin isn’t the only species you'll 
catch there. 

“We catch tripletail along the weed line and the associated debris 
very often,” Teague said. “Tripletail is highly thought of as both a 
game fish and a food fish. We usually use a light spinning rod to try 
to catch them.” 

Troll baits around structure offshore and you may connect with a 
wahoo or two. 

The other big fish to think about offshore this time of year 
is marlin. 

“That’s a reflection of their food source, which is schooling dolphin 
around the weed lines,” Teague said. “It’s very possible to find yourself 
hooked up to a billfish when you’re out there dolphin fishing.” 

Several years ago, Teague said, he was trolling along a weed line in 
about 450 feet of water, and the client hooked a 10-pound dolphin. 

Looking down through the clear water, Teague could see there 
were still a lot of dolphin under the weed line, so he trolled back 
and forth across the area several times. Then as is his wont, he 
stopped, rolled in his troll baits, and put a whole ballyhoo on a 
spinning rod to pitch to the school of dolphin. He cast the ballyhoo 
and let it sink. 

“We hooked up another dolphin and I handed the rod off to a 
client,” Teague said. “The rod doubled over, and in a minute, a blue 
marlin jumped close to the boat. It was about 12 feet long and must 
have weighed 500 pounds.” The client didn’t want to fight the fish, so 
Teague fought it for an hour and 45 minutes on a 20-pound test line 
on a spinning rod. 

“We followed it for a mile or so along the weed line until it 
came back up to about 20 feet below the bottom of the boat,” he 
said. “It finally got tired of the game and broke the line. It’s an 
experience I'l] never forget.” 

To reach Captain Jack Teague, visit his Web site at 
www.finaticcharters.com, or call him at (805) 745-1285. FW 


Carolee Boyles has been writing about hunting and fishing in Florida 
since the early 1980s. She lives in Tampa with her teenage son. 


Top: An alternative to offshore trolling in June is fishing the reef 

for yellowtail snapper and grouper — anchor up and start a chum line. 
Middle: Occasionally, mutton snappers will be drawn into the mix of 
fish attracted to a chum slick. Bottom: Bonefish remain flats targets 
in June. Warming water temperatures may mean the successful 
angler fishes for them early in the morning and late in the afternoon, 
depending on the tide. 
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Three Florida 
middle-schoolers take on 
greedy land-developers, 
corrupt politicians and 
clueless cops in the mystery 
adventure film HOOT based 
on Carl Hiaasen’s Newbery 
Honor-winning book. 
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HOOT revolves around a Montana 
boy who moves to Florida and 
unearths a disturbing threat to 
a local population of burrowing 
owls. Determined to protect his 
new environment, the boy and 
his friends fight to prevent adults 
from making a big mistake. 
Miami Herald journalist 
Hiaasen brings to life an 
issue that affects all wildlife in 
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By Mary Scott Gilbert 


Florida. He writes on his Web 
site, “The burrowing owls that 
face destruction in HOOT are 
very much real. Their habitat is 
being wiped out by development, 
so the state finally gave them the 
status of a protected species.” 
Florida has its own sub- 
species of burrowing owl (Athene 
cunicularia floridana). Located 
throughout peninsular Florida, 


uefky yey 


the Florida Keys and the Bahamas 
Islands, this little 9-inch creature 
is one of the smallest owl species. 
In many ways, burrowing 
owls are the odd cousins of the 
owl family. Instead of nesting in 
the trees, as most birds do, the 
burrowing owl earns its name by 
living in the ground in burrows. 
It digs its own holes or lives in 
abandoned gopher tortoise and 
armadillo burrows. Burrowing 
owls also decorate their burrows 
by lining the entrance with grass 
clippings, feathers, paper and 
manure. One theory is that owls 
decorate to help camouflage the 
burrow from predators, but a 
competing theory is that owls use 
the decoration to attract prey. 
Burrowing owls hunt mostly 
by day because they don’t see 
well in the dark. And unlike all 
other owl species, the male and 
female are nearly the same size. 
Despite the differences, 
burrowing owls gaze at the 
world with familiar yellow-eyed 
intensity. If the stare doesn’t 


Report destruction or 
harassment of burrowing 
owls or their nests. 


Violations can be reported to 

the Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission toll free 
at 1-888-404-FWCC. 


capture you, trying sneaking up 
on one. This quirky little bird 
will ferociously bob up and down 
with a clucky chatter — earning 
it the nickname of “howdy bird.” 

In flight, burrowing owls 
ripple and roll as if they are 
flying an invisible obstacle 
course. They also can hover 
in midair, a technique very 
effective for capturing food. 

Like many other species 
in Florida and across the 
nation, burrowing owls are 
losing habitat to development 
and are protected as species of 
special concern. One of the main 
threats is habitat destruction. 
Agricultural, residential and 


burrow; owls in a nesting area of a Cape Coral suburban park. 
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From top to bottom: A pair of young burrowing owls; an owlet peering from its nesting 
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How you can help burrowing owls 


Attract burrowing owls to your yard by digging “starter burrows.” Remove 
two square feet of sod in a location that isn’t likely to flood, then dig a small 
hole to get the owls started. Place a perch in the shape of a “T” near the 
burrow to help draw the owl’s attention. Try to select an open, treeless area 
in your lawn that will remain dry during heavy rains and will be away from 
heavy vehicle and foot traffic. 


Install perches near owl burrows. Perches provide burrowing owls with an 
elevated view of the nest area, and make the burrows more visible to mowing 
equipment operators. Many burrows collapse each year when mower tires 
pass near or over the burrow entrance. Most operators will avoid burrows if 
they know they are present. 


Maintain burrows. It is important to keep tall grasses and weeds trimmed 
near the burrow so the owls are able to see around the burrow. Their ability 
to see their surroundings will help them avoid approaching dangers, such 
as predators. 


Restrict the use of pesticides. Because burrowing owls feed on insects that 
are considered pests around homes, they are exposed to the pesticides you 
use. Pesticides can contaminate or limit the amount of food available to owls. 
Explore options other than using pesticides, but if you continue to use them, 
please do so with caution. 


Encourage your community to protect burrowing owls. Burrowing owls are 
unique and an important part of the natural environment. Protection of both 
their habitat and populations is important. Burrowing owl habitat is disap- 
pearing at a rapid rate due to development. To conserve the burrowing owl, 

we must become aware of the needs of the owls and strive to do our best to 
protect their habitat, nest sites and populations for future generations to enjoy. 


You can see burrowing owls along 
parts of the Great Florida Birding Trail 


East Florida Birding Trail 

Kissimmee Prairie Preserve State Park 

Hickory Hammock Wildlife Management Area 

Lake Kissimmee State Park East 

Prairie Bird Loops (Hwys. 724, 700A, 68, 68A, US 441, US 98, all in 
Okeechobee County) 


West Florida Birding Trail 
Potts Preserve Trail 


South Florida Birding Trail 
Lake Okeechobee Scenic Trail South 
Brian Piccolo Park 
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commercial development destroys 
the areas where the owls live. 

Biologists have not attempted 
a recent statewide population 
count, but the Florida Fish and 
Wildlife Conservation Commis- 
sion (FWC) once estimated the 
statewide population at between 
3,000 and 10,000 pairs. 

FWC burrowing owl expert, 
Kate Haley, said, “They are very 
adaptable, and as long as they 
have food, a dry burrow and short 
grass around their burrows, they 
can survive. Burrowing owls are 
unique in that they can live in 
close proximity to humans.” 

Populations in south Florida 
coastal areas have increased 
due to modification of habitat by 
people, including clearing forests 
and draining wetlands. Some 
suggest burrowing owls have 
actually gained habitat, although 
they now live in some strange 
places for a bird — like residen- 
tial Cape Coral that boasts the 
largest population of burrowing 
owls in the world. They are also 
prevalent around airports, golf 
courses and neighborhoods. 

The fact that burrowing owls 
have turned up in places they 
didn’t live before may be encourag- 
ing, but it may just be their way of 
looking for new homes to replace 
the ones that were destroyed. 

Burrowing owls are just 
one of the species facing loss of 
habitat, and it’s important to 
preserve as much as possible for 
future generations. As Hiaasen 
writes, “I would like my children 
and grandchildren to be able to 
grow up in a place where they 
can always see a bald eagle ora 
manatee or a school of dolphins — 
or a pair of little burrowing owls, 
for that matter.” FW 


Mary Scott Gilbert is the public 
information director for FWC’s 
Division of Habitat and Species 
Conservation. She has lived in the 
Australian bush and traveled to some 
of the more remote areas of the world, 
but finds nothing quite as exciting as 
her adventures sailing and fishing on 
the Gulf of Mexico. 


Kids are the 
“reel” winners 


Thousands of families already 
know how rewarding Florida’s 
saltwater Kids’ Fishing Clinics 
are. Now, the American Fisheries 
Society (AFS) has formally 
recognized this popular educa- 
tional project. AFS awarded its 
2005 Sport Fish Restoration 
Outstanding Project Award for 
Aquatic Education to the FWC’s 
Kids’ Fishing Clinics. 

Since 1996, these free clinics 
have introduced new anglers 
and non-anglers to recreational 
fishing. More than 36,500 chil- 
dren, 22,000 parents and 6,500 
volunteers have participated in 
nearly 120 clinics statewide. 

The clinics demonstrate 
to children the importance of 
protecting marine habitat and 
following fishing regulations to 
preserve marine fish abundance. 
These principles are taught using 
five separate education stations 
that participants must complete 
before they can fish, including 
good-angler resource conserva- 
tion, touch tank (where fish live), 
fishing tackle, knot-tying and 
casting stations. 

The young anglers are then 
given a rod and reel and allowed 
to fish from a pier or other ap- 
propriate site. Volunteers take 
pictures of participants with their 
fish for keepsakes, and all fish 
are released to help demonstrate 
proper catch-and-release tech- 
niques. Safety messages are also 
promoted throughout the events. 

A schedule of classes is 
available online at MyFWC.com/ 
marine/fishingclinics. 
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Biologists need help collecting tarpon genetic information 


Biologists at the FWC’s Fish and Wildlife Research Institute (FWRI) need help 
from the public in collecting genetic information from tarpon. 

Scientists have asked anglers statewide to clip a half-inch piece of 
tissue from a tarpon fin from anywhere in Florida. FWRI is offering tarpon 
anglers a free fin clip kit if they'll just: 

e E-mail researchers at tarpongenetics@myfwe.com 
¢ Call 1-800-367-4461 
e Visit research.MyFWC.com 

These samples enable experts to identify and catalog each animal and 
determine whether the fish was caught and released previously. Scientists 
use this information to determine survival, health, migration and movement 
of tarpon through state waters. 

The fin clip kit makes it easy for anglers to help collect DNA - genetic 
fingerprints, unique to each individual - without harm to the tarpon. 

FWRI researchers have used the fin clip survey technique successfully 
for catch-and-release redfish anglers in Biscayne Bay and throughout the 
Tampa Bay area. FWRI partner Mote Marine Laboratory also is assisting in 
the tarpon genetic recapture study. 


Humpback whale freed from life-threatening entanglement 


Researchers rescued a juvenile 
humpback whale, entangled in rope 
off the east coast of Florida, saving 
its life. Biologists from the FWC’s Fish 
and Wildlife Research Institute (FWRI) 
carried out the rescue with the National 
Oceanographic and Atmospheric 
Administration (NOAA) and Georgia 
Department of Natural Resources 
(GDNR). The Provincetown Center for 
Coastal Studies provided guidance for the operation in waters off Ponce Inlet. 

Members of the large-whale disentanglement team responded with an aerial 
observation crew and a disentanglement vessel. From the vessel, biologists from 
FWRI, NOAA and GDNR carefully cut away the line embedded in the whale’s tail. 
Meanwhile, the U.S. Coast Guard provided a vessel and crew for safety backup. 

Researchers believed buoys and rope embedded in the humpback’s tail were 
life-threatening. 

After five hours work, biologists freed the 25- to 28-foot whale, and it swam 
away safely. Scientists took tissue samples during the operation to gather 
genetic information and details about the whale’s general health. 

The large-whale disentanglement network comprises a partnership of state, 
federal and non-governmental agencies along the East Coast. Members have 
extensive field experience and equipment to report, monitor and document 
entangled whales and assist in their rescue. 
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Up your odds with special-opportunity hunts 
If you haven't been seeing the quantity or quality of game you'd like, you may want 
to consider applying for a special-opportunity hunt. 

For the past nine years, the FWC has offered these unique fall-season hunts 
for deer, wild hog and released quail on the state’s best public hunting lands. 
These extraordinary hunts offer large tracts of land with an abundance of game 
and low hunting pressure. 

Deer and hog hunts take place on Fort Drum (Indian River County), Lake 
Panasoffkee (Sumter County), Triple N Ranch (Osceola County) and Green Swamp 
West Unit (Pasco County) wildlife management areas (WMAs). Released-quail 
hunts take place on Blackwater WMA - Carr Unit in Santa Rosa County. 

Obtain a 2006-2007 Special-Opportunity Fall Hunt Worksheet at FWC offices or 
at MyFWC.com/hunting. Once completed, you can submit it at MyFWC.com/license 
or at any county tax collector’s office or license agent through midnight June 14. 

These coveted permits are awarded by random drawing, but you may apply 
for as many hunts and dates as you like in order to increase your chances of being 
selected. 

If you’re looking for the hunt of a lifetime, the FWC’s special-opportunity fall 
hunts may be just what the doctor ordered. 


Angler catches near-record striper 


A Tallahassee angler flirted with setting a new state record for striped bass, but 
in the end, came up a bit short. 

Travis Sanford fished from the Jim Woodruff Dam at Chattahoochee 
and landed a 42-pound striped bass from the 
Apalachicola River. His fish, however, was 
1/4-pound shy of the existing record. The record 
is a 42.25-pounder, caught by Alphonso Barnes 
in December 1993 in the same section of the 
Apalachicola. 

Sanford’s fish measured 39-7/8 inches in 
length and 29-5/8 inches in girth. He made his 
catch using a rod and reel and Crocodile spoon. 

Eric Long, an FWC fisheries biologist met 
Sanford and weighed his fish on 
certified scales. Sanford had initially weighed 
his fish on an uncertified platform scale and 
believed it weighed 44 pounds. 

“He really got close, but sooner or later the 
striper record will be broken,” Long said. 

Approximately 10 years ago, Long said, 
they captured a 48-pound female striped bass 
and took her to the FWC’s Blackwater Fisheries 
Research and Development Center facility to use 
in artificially spawning stripers for stocking. At roughly the same time, he said, 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service captured two huge 70-pound stripers just 
above the dam in the Flint River. 
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Airboat education 
campaign ongoing 
Florida airboat owners have a few 
more weeks to ensure their craft 
has an automotive-style muffler 
installed on the boats’ engine 
exhaust. 

An education campaign for 
airboat owners will continue 
through June 30. After that date, 
FWC officers have the option to 
issue written warnings or citations 
for failure to use the appropriate 
muffling devices. 

Registered airboat owners in 
Florida should have received a 
letter and brochure explaining the 
law enforcement protocol - 
airboats must have automotive- 
style mufflers or a muffling system 
designed and installed to abate 
exhaust sounds and gases emitted 
from an internal combustion 
engine. Anyone who has yet to 
receive a letter and brochure, 
or who needs additional copies, 
should call Brian Rehwinkel at 
(850) 488-5600 or e-mail him at 
brian.rehwinkel@MyFWC.com. 

State law requires vessels’ 
engine exhausts to be muffled 
effectively in a reasonable manner. 
Individual counties may enact ad- 
ditional ordinances to restrict vessel 
sound to 90 decibels at 50 feet. 

“Your Guide to Safe and 
Courteous Airboat Operation,” a 
brochure included with the letter, 
discusses additional methods to 
further reduce sound levels and 
includes the Airboater Code of 
Ethics and tips on courtesy and 
proper outdoor stewardship. 

For more information about 
airboat muffling requirements, 
go to MyFWC.com/Boating/Airboat 
MufflingRequirements.htm. 


No matter where the 
call takes you... 
we've got you covered. 


M/A-COM and the Statewide Law Enforcement Radio System 
, (SLERS), providing statewide connectivity and interoperability, 
“supports the Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission. 


JOIN, PUSH, TALK... 


Local and State Governments are eligible to join too! For more information on joining 
the Statewide Law Enforcement Radio Network call Chuck Lang, M/A-COM Director 
of Florida Sales, (805) 422-3377 or Jackie Horsley, M/A-COM Sales Specialist, 
(727) 299-6311. Visit www.macom-wireless.com/slers. 
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Teenager takes second-best buck off public land 


While hunting with his father, 17-year-old Casey Phillips, of Bay Lake, 
harvested the second-highest-scoring deer ever taken from Florida’s 
nearly 6 million acres of public hunting lands. 

Phillips took the 16-point, non-typical buck Nov. 21 on Richloam 
Wildlife Management Area (WMA) during the general gun season. 

Tim Farley, a senior wildlife technician for the FWC, took the official 
measurements and gave the deer’s antlers a gross Boone and Crockett 
score of 163 6/8 and a net score of 156 5/8. 

James Stovall currently holds 
the top spot for his monster 25-point 
buck taken on nearby Green Swamp 
West WMA in 1999, which scored a 
whopping 206. 

Casey was prodded by his 
father, Brian Phillips, to go hunting on 
Richloam WMA that afternoon, and 
they set up in two different ladder 
stands along a stretch of a hardwood 
hammock. 

The trophy buck came into 
Casey's view around 5:15 p.m. Casey 
took his time to line up a shot and 
downed the 195-pounder with his 
7mm ultra magnum rifle. 

“| heard the shot and knew it 
was Casey, so | climbed down from 
my stand and started making my way 
toward him,” Brian said. “As | was walking, | actually jumped a 172- 
pound six-point and took him with one shot. | thought I’d done real good 
until | saw what my son had.” 

Richloam is 58,146 acres of palmetto and pine flatwoods and is 
popular with dog hunters. After the first nine days of general gun sea- 
son, all sportsmen need to hunt deer and hogs on Richloam is a hunting 
license and WMA permit. 

“I’m real excited,” Casey said. “I’ve taken a buck almost every year 
out of Richloam since | was 8 - but nothing like this one. | never put one 
in the registry before, and now | find out I’ve got the second-best buck 
taken off public land.” 

The minimum antler score needed to qualify for Florida’s Buck 
Registry is 100 Boone and Crockett points for typical antlers and 125 
for non-typical. Typical antlers have points growing off the top side of 
the main beam only. Non-typical antlers are rarer and have points 
either growing off the underside of the main beam or branching off 
other points. 

If you think you may have harvested such a deer, get it registered by 
contacting your regional FWC office or visiting MyFWC.com/hunting. 


17-year-old Casey Phillips is all 
smiles after taking this 195- 
pound, 16-point non-typical 
buck off Richloam WMA in 
November. 
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Redfish still need care 


The FWC’s Fish and Wildlife Research 
Institute recently completed a stock 
assessment for redfish (also called 

red drum, channel bass and red bass). 
Currently, redfish stocks in Florida are 
healthy, but increased fishing pressure 
could put a damper on continued abun- 
dance of this important sport fish species. 

Redfish stocks were overfished and in 
danger of collapse in 1986. This resulted 
in a ban on redfish sales, a three-month 
closure to all redfish harvest, and strict 
bag and size limits. As redfish stocks 
improved, a year-round sport season 
reopened in 1996, but the prohibition of 
sale and the one-redfish daily bag limit 
and 18- to 27-inch slot limit remain in 
place today. 

The fishery has made significant 
progress and is considered to be a 
management success, so much so that 
some anglers have called for more-liberal 
redfish regulations, including an increase 
in the daily bag limit. 

However, even though localized large 
schools of redfish do occur, the number 
of juveniles escaping to the offshore 
spawning stock is decreasing, which 
is critical for the long-term health and 
abundance of the species. Increasing the 
bag limit would most likely increase the 
number of redfish harvested, putting the 
stock well below the management goal, 
according to FWC biologists. 

The FWC recently convened a 
stakeholder workgroup meeting to 
gather input on the future of the redfish 
fishery. After reviewing the latest scientific 
data, group members suggested a 
cautionary, proactive management 
approach to ensure continued success 
for the redfish fishery, including possibly 
adjusting the slot limit or closing harvest 
during certain periods of the year. 

More information about the redfish 
stock assessment is available at MyFWC. 
com/commission/2006/April/index.html. 
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Cedar Key still “Clamalot” 


After weathering two of the worst hurricane seasons on record, Cedar Key is 
still one of the nation’s top clam producers. Starting from ground zero in 1993, 
the small village on Florida’s gulf coast - also known as “Clamalot” for its ideal 
growing conditions - rapidly became the No. 1 producer of cultured hard clams 
in the nation. 

According to the first-ever aquaculture census conducted by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture in 1998, Florida produces more hard clams by 
volume than any other state. About 80 percent of that production comes from 
Florida’s west coast, with Cedar Key producing 70 percent of the total. 

Leslie Sturmer, a University of Florida aquaculture extension agent, said 
development of the farm-raised hard clam (Mercenaria mercenaria) industry 
in the rural coastal area started with several job retraining programs that have 
helped hundreds of displaced workers in the commercial fishing industry. Since 
1991, more than 200 oyster harvesters and former net-fishermen in Cedar Key 
have been trained and moved into small-scale business enterprises, building a 
new aquaculture industry in one of the state’s oldest ports. 

According to Chuck Adams, Florida Sea Grant marine economics specialist 
and professor in UF’s Department of Food and Resources Economics, the 
total economic impact of Florida’s clam industry, which is the largest marine 
aquaculture industry in the state, exceeded $34 million in 1999. 

Because clam farming requires good water quality that’s free from 
bacterial and industrial contamination, Sturmer has helped Cedar Key 
(population: 1,000) officials adopt responsible coastal development practices 
for shellfish-harvesting waters. 

Adams said a typical two-acre facility for growing cultured hard clams can 
earn approximately $35,000 per year. Higher stocking densities and careful 
business planning can generate even more income. 


Celebrate National Trails Day on June 3 
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Jumping fish injures 
boat passenger 

A Saturday outing on the 
Suwannee River took an 
unexpected turn when a large 
fish jumped into a boat, striking 
the passenger in the face. 

Dawn E. Poirer, of Kenneth 
City, and Johnston R. Staples II, 
of St. Pete Beach, were traveling 
south on the Suwannee River 
near Bell, in Gilchrist County, 
when the 3-foot fish jumped into 
the boat, striking Poirer. Staples 
wasn’t injured. 

The fish was possibly a 
sturgeon, according to FWC 
investigators. 

Staples took Poirer to 
a nearby residence, and the 
homeowner called 911. Poirer 
was transported by helicopter to 
Shands Hospital in Gainesville. 

The 1996 19-foot 
Summerford vessel sustained 
approximately $1,000 in damages 
to the rear seat and motor cowling. 


All across the country, people are getting ready to celebrate the great outdoors 
at this year’s National Trails Day® - America’s largest annual single-day trails 
and outdoor celebration. Organized by American Hiking Society, the 14th annual 
National Trails Day is set for kickoff on Saturday, June 3. Hundreds of thousands 
of trail enthusiasts are expected to participate in a wide variety of activities on 
public trails at more than 1,000 nationally sanctioned events across the land. 

“Our nation’s trails offer Americans from all walks of life boundless oppor- 
tunities to enjoy nature, renew themselves, and establish a lifetime of fitness,” 
said Gregory Miller, president of American Hiking Society. “From city dwellers 
and suburban families to rural and country residents, children to senior citizens, 
recent immigrants to people with deep roots here, trails offer every American a 
healthy, enjoyable way to spend time outside.” 

Interested in attending a local event? Visit American Hiking’s National Trails 
Day Web site, www.NationalTrailsDay.org. The site allows users to search for 
registered events in their local communities and across the country. 
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Article and photographs by Michael Wisenbaker 


For decades, I’ve gazed across 

the waters at an outlying ribbon 

of sand while traveling between 
Tallahassee and St. George Island. 
Dog and other remote isles along 
Florida’s “Forgotten Coast” 
prompted me to buy my first kayak. 
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Dog Island lies in the Gulf of 
Mexico just south of Carrabelle. 
St. George Sound separates it 
from the mainland. Since no 
bridge spans the sound, the only 
way to reach this island is by 
boat or small private plane. 

Dog Island stretches for 7 
miles, ranging in width from a 
stones throw to more than a half 
mile. Storm surges, tides, waves, 
winds and rising seas constantly 
reshape its 1,800-plus acres. In 
July 2005, a 9-foot surge from 
Hurricane Dennis claimed seven 
of its rustic cottages and flat- 
tened its dunes. Although Dog 
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Island continues to grow at its 
ends, erosion devours 7 to 10 feet 
of land a year from its core. 

Before taking a boat there, 
check the weather. As Katrina 
approached the northern Gulf 
last year, a Weather Channel 
guru smugly declared that the 
Gulf of Mexico typically behaves 
like a big lake. On the contrary, 
the Gulf acts much more like an 
ocean than a lake. All sorts of 
storms and fronts often whip it 
into an angry sea. It’s much safer 
and more pleasant to wait for 
calmer conditions before venturing 
to and from this island. 


Even when glassy conditions 
prevail on St. George Sound, 
large vessels plying the Intra- 
coastal Waterway often pull huge 
wakes that can capsize smaller 
boats. On one trip, I watched a 
tug push a hefty barge loaded 
with oil through East Pass, 
which separates Dog from St. 
George Island. For that reason, 
I always wear a spray skirt and 
PFD and carry a whistle, paddle 
float and high-volume hand pump 
when paddling to and from the 
island in my sit-in kayak. 

Although you can usually see 
the island from the mainland, 
heavy fog sometimes shrouds 
the sound and drastically limits 
visibility. Normally, though, 
when you see Dog Island from 
Carrabelle, it appears as three 
distinct islands. You can only 
make out the taller pines from 
four or more miles away, since 
thin parts of the isle consist of 
low grasses and shrubs. I aim 
for an area known as “The Nar- 
rows, a mile or so east of the 
island’s western tip. This track 
takes you across deeper waters 
in the lee of the prevailing 
southerly winds and shields 
you from Gulf swells. 


Bring your own shelter to the island because shade is rare, except in the interior. 


Paddling along Dog Island’s tidal creeks offers solitude and a plethora of wildlife. 
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St. George Island can just be seen across East Pass from the beach. 
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Once on Dog Island, I like to 
comb its desolate beaches for 
flotsam and shells. Dog Island 
also offers fine fishing — both 
in the surf and just offshore. 
Whatever your fancy, you'll need 
warm, dry clothes from late fall 
through early spring. Water 
temperatures may vary from the 
50s in winter to the 80s in late 
summer. Most of the year, you 
need bug spray or heavy clothing 
to keep no-see-ums, mosquitoes 
and biting flies at bay. 

On tranquil days, I find it 
exhilarating to slide past the 
breakers and to cruise along 
parallel to the Gulf shore. Here 
you can sample the wind, waves, 
sun, sea and sky. Sometimes 
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Part of Florida’s 
Forgotten Coast 


Dog Island is one of several 

barrier islands and spits along 
Florida’s “Forgotten Coast” These 
ribbons of sand stretch from Cape 
San Blas, south of Port St. Joe, to 
Alligator Point, south of Panacea. 
From west to east, this group 
includes: Cape San Blas, St. Vincent 
Island, Little St. George Island, 

St. George Island, Dog Island and 
Alligator Point. While Dog Island is 
featured here, the other isles and 
spits offer fine boating and hiking 
opportunities. St. Vincent (a National 
Wildlife Refuge), Little St. George 
(part of a National Estuarine 
Research Reserve) and the eastern 
portion of St. George Island (a State 
Park) are all untamed, with only 

St. George having a bridge connecting 
it to the mainland. 

If you want to paddle from the 
mainland to the gulf, for reasons 
too numerous to go into, Dog Island 
is probably your best choice. A few 
businesses along this stretch of coast 
cater to kayakers, but you're best off 
bringing what you need with you. I, for 
one, like to know how my boat is going 
to perform before striking out across 
big waters. Some places also offer 
guided tours for those who may be 
reluctant to venture out on their own. 

Tallahassee Is about an hour’s 
drive or 60 miles, from Carrabelle 
Beach. There are several mom-and- 
pop motels and restaurants around 
Carrabelle. Apalachicola, about 20 
miles to the west of Carrabelle, has 
more such establishments as well 
as many intriguing historical sites 
and properties. 

On Dog Island itself, the Pelican 
Inn offers the only commercial 
lodging. You'll need to bring your own 
food, and forget about clocks, TVs 
and phones. At times, a ferry and 
water taxis are available, but | would 
not count on them. As for primitive 
camping, you probably could do so 
along the beach as long as you leave 
no trace of your presence. 
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dark shadows pass just under 
your craft. Once, while paddling 
along with two other kayakers, 
a six-foot bull shark nudged the 
bow of my boat. On another ex- 
cursion, I heard something that 
sounded like a geyser gushing. I 
glanced back, but it had already 
submerged. I believe it may have 
been a small whale. 

En route back to Carrabelle 
Beach, I once 
noticed a 
surly sawfish 
hovering 
near the 
surface with 
a fish that 

it had just 
diced. 

As you 
enter the 
sound, 
north of 
the island’s 
western tip, 
you ll see the 
rusting mast 
of a derelict 
shrimp boat 


Island. American oystercatchers 
and snowy plovers nest on its 
beaches. Many raptors rest on 
the island during their fall and 
spring migrations. Birds com- 
monly seen on or near the shore 
include gulls, terns, cormorants, 
pelicans and sandpipers. During 
the winter, waterfowl flock to the 
island’s fringes. You may even 
hear the plaintive call of a loon 
during winter 
cold snaps. 
Every spring, 
songbirds stop 
there before 
winging north 
to their breed- 
ing grounds. 
You'll find 
a variety of 
shells, crabs, 
horseshoe 
crabs and sand 
dollars while 
strolling along 
the island's 
beaches. Mam- 
mals roaming 
Dog Island 


that sank include deer, 
seven or foxes, raccoons 
eight years The picturesque port of Carrabelle lies just and rabbits. 
ago. Its across the sound from Dog Island Bottlenose 


owner could 
not afford to salvage it, so now 
its mast serves as a perch for 
sea birds and its submerged hull 
attracts marine critters. 
Another shipwreck near Dog 
Island is the French brigantine 
Le Tigre. It perished on Febru- 
ary 16, 1766. A ferocious winter 
storm grounded the ship on a 
shoal 300 yards east of Dog 
Island. Only the brig’s captain 
and two others survived. The 
captain later penned a harrowing 
account of his survival and even- 
tual rescue. His book, Shipwreck 
and Adventures of Monsieur 
Pierre Viaud was translated into 
several European languages. 
More than 200 species of 
birds have been spotted on Dog 
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dolphins splash 

just offshore. Rare loggerhead 
sea turtles lay their eggs on its 
sugary sands. Moccasins, rattle- 
snakes, black racers, rat snakes 
and a few stray gators also call 
this place home. Mullet, needle- 
fish, sea trout, stingrays, sharks 
and many other varieties of fish 
fin the waters touching the island. 

Dog Island boasts nearly 400 
species of flora. Faint beauties 
such as goldenrod, morning- 
glory and October flower flourish 
there. Each fall, thousands of 
migratory butterflies tank up 
on nectar from these flowers for 
their long journeys over the gulf. 
Sand live oaks, myrtle oaks and 
prickly pears thrive on scrubby 
parts of the island. Rosemary 


shrubs perfume the deep sands, 
while sentinels of sea oats try to 
hold them in place. Gnarled pine 
trees laced with saw palmettos 
rule the interior. Gentle winds 
often rustle the fronds of cabbage 
palms scattered throughout the 
island. Tiny freshwater ponds 
and swamps emerge shoreward 
of the dunes. Black mangroves 
reach their northern limit at Dog 
Island. Pungent salt marshes 
heavily scent some of the island’s 
sound side. 

Native Americans left a 1,200- 
year-old dugout and a few shell 
heaps on Dog Island. In 1744, 
French hydrographic engineer 
Jacques-Nicolas Bellin named it 
Ile des Chien, which means Dog 
Island. Throughout the 17th and 
18th centuries, pirates and riff- 
raff claimed its sandy shores. 

In 1838, a lighthouse and 
keeper’s quarters sprang up on 
the island’s west end to mark a 
channel that connected the Gulf 
to St. George Sound. In October 
of 1842, a hurricane obliterated 
keeper Latham Babcock’s house 
and severely damaged the light- 
house. Although two other light- 
houses later appeared, an 1873 
hurricane forever ended their 
legacy on Dog Island. Crooked 
River Lighthouse, built on the 
mainland in 1895, now guides 
modern mariners who navigate 
East Pass. 

As humans continue crowding 
the globe with all their trappings, 
it becomes more and more dif- 
ficult for us to find places to be at 
one with nature. For now, though, 
this gem in the gulf provides a 
captivating place for those seek- 
ing adventure and inspiration in 
Florida’s shrinking wilds. FW 


Mike Wisenbaker, based in 
Tallahassee, enjoys diving — 
especially underwater photography — 
and various kinds of boating and 
other outdoor pursuits. He worked in 
the Florida Keys for six months as 

a State Field Agent monitoring the 
activities of treasure salvors. 
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Top: Shorelines are constantly changing along the northern gulf coast due to storms 
and tides. Middle: A view of the gulf from behind a stand of sea oats. Bottom: Surf 
fishermen soak in the quiet of twilight. 
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the blues 


Article and photographs by John Kumiski 


Arguably one of the most ornery creatures on the planet, the blue 
crab (Callinectes sapidus) offers those bold enough to tangle with 
it one of the tastiest meals available anywhere, at any price. How 
do these creatures live? How do you go about catching some? 


It’s fairly simple for humans to “sex” a crab, that is, 
identify whether it’s a male or female. On their 
undershell the males have a thin apron, patriotically 
shaped like the Washington Monument. Females 
have a wide apron, patriotically shaped like the 
Capitol Dome. If this requires too much thinking, 
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just remember that the females like to “paint their 
fingernails.” The tips of their claws are red, whereas 
the males have blue claws. 

All crabs are arthropods, and like all other 
arthropods they have external skeletons that they 
must shed (a process called molting) in order to 


grow. Blue crabs are also decapods, because they 
have ten legs (counting the claws). They belong to 
the family Portunidae. Members of this family are 
known as swimming crabs and are distinguished 
by the flattened, paddle-like last pair of legs, 
which enables them to swim in open water. All of 
them are very active and aggressive. The blue following their pubertal molt (immediately follow- 
crab is the largest North American member of ing this molt, the female is known as a ‘sook’). 
this crab family. When approaching this pubertal molt, females 


The blue crab’s life cycle 


Female blue crabs mate only once in their lives, 
when they become sexually mature immediately 


Crabbing is like other kinds of fishing in 
that if there are no crabs 
where you go crabbing, 
it won't matter how 


release a pheromone in their urine, which at- 
tracts males. Male crabs vie for females and will 
carry and protect them, called ‘cradle carrying,’ 
until molting occurs. Following this molt, when 


wonderful your bait is. Crabbing is like other 
You won't get any: You kinds of fishing in 
need to know or strongly : 

suspect there are crabs that if there are no 
there. I prefer to actually rahe where you go female’s shell has hardened, the male will release 
see them in the water, phar ) her and she will migrate to higher salinity waters 
but seeing other people crabbing, it won’t to spawn. 

catching them also matter how wonderful After mating, females migrate to waters in 


works. They prefer estu- fd ; lower estuaries, sounds and near-shore spawning 
aries, but can sometimes your bait is. You won't areas. Most females spawn for the first time two 


the female’s shell is soft, the pair will mate. 
During mating, the female captures and stores 
the male’s sperm in sac-like receptacles so she 
can fertilize her eggs at a later time. Once the 


be caught near shore in get any. to nine months after mating, usually from May 
the open bias ats the through August the following season. The female 
Gulf of Mexico. Bridges : extrudes fertil- 


make popular crabbing 
platforms, but you can 
find them on flats, in 
canals, or anywhere else 
where the water has 
enough salinity to suit 
them. For the recre- 
ational crabber there 
are three main ways to 
catch blues — with a trap, 
by baiting them, and by 
hunting and scooping. 
There are three 


ized eggs into a 
cohesive mass, 
or ‘sponge,’ that 
remains attached 
to her abdomen 
until the larvae 
emerge. The 
average sponge 
contains about 
two million eggs 
and is formed in 
about two hours. 


leindaoft Sexual ma- 
se a ES turity is reached 
use. All are similar in 
: after 18 to 20 
that a piece of fish or 
An adult male blue crab’s postlarval molts, 


chicken is placed into or 

tied onto the trap as bait. Eyer le eee. ae 
: patriotically shaped like the 

The first is the commer- —_ Washington Monument. 

cial style trap, essen- 

tially a sizable, box-like 

affair made of wire. A recreational crabber is 

allowed to set five of these at a time. For my 

money, these are way too much trouble. You can 

also get a folding trap. It lies open on the bottom 

and folds up once you start to lift it, thus trapping 

any crabs that might be on it. I likewise find these 

too much trouble. The simplest type is a hoop 

trap. You need to work fast with these, both when 

pulling them up from the bottom and once you get 

them out of the water, since the crabs can climb 


at the age of about one year. Males continue to 
molt and grow after they reach sexual maturity. It 
iS generally accepted that females cease to molt 
and grow when they mature and mate. After the 
females mate and migrate to spawning areas, 
they either remain there for the rest of their lives 
or move only short distances out to sea. Although 
they may live to the ripe old age of five, the maxi- 
mum age for most blue crabs in Florida is about 
two years; adults thus live an average of less 
than one year after reaching maturity. 


Excerpt from the Web site www.blue-crab.org. 
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Top to bottom: David Olsen holds up a male crab, showing 
its topside and blue claws; an immature female crab with red 
claw tips; a pair of crabs caught by David in a scoop net. 
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out of them. I like these best, since they feed my 
need for simplicity. 

Baiting blues is a popular and effective method 
of catching them. You get a piece of bait, typically a 
piece of fish or a chicken back or neck, and tie it to 
a piece of string. Tie the other end of the string to a 
fixed, land based object (a tree branch or bush works 
well) and toss the bait into the water. When a crab 
takes the bait the string will start to move. Gently 
draw the bait towards you. Crabs seldom will let go. 
Once the crab is close enough you deftly scoop it up 
with a scoop net. 

The most sporting way to catch them is to hunt 
them down and scoop them with a scoop net. In 
order for this to be successful several requirements 
must be met. The crabs have to be at a reasonable 
population density. The water has to be shallow 
enough and clear enough for you to see them. The 
bottom has to be firm enough to wade easily. You 
need good light. It won’t work on a cloudy day. 

I take a cooler and put a couple of freeze bottles 
in it, then tie it to myself with a rope. Then I put on 
my wading shoes, grab my net and go hunting. 

When the crabs see you coming they will do one of 
three things. They might elect to extend their claws 
and take you on. From a Darwinian standpoint this 
gene is doomed to extinction. The crab’s claws are no 
match for the net, and it’s going into the cooler. 

It might elect to flee. These have the best chance 
of getting away. They can swim surprisingly fast. 

They might bury themselves into the bottom. You 
may or may not get these, depending on how well the 
crab hides and how much you muddy up the water. 

Regardless, when you get a legal crab it goes into 
the cooler, and ultimately into a pot of boiling water. 

Of course the State of Florida has laws govern- 
ing the taking of blue crabs. You need a recreational 
fishing license unless you are exempt — check the 
regulations. You will find recreational blue crabbing 
information at MyFWC.com/marine/recreational/ 
recbluecrab.htm. At the time of this writing the pos- 
session limit is 10 gallons of whole crabs per person 
per day. The closed season runs from September 20 to 
October 4. You may not be in possession of egg bear- 
ing females. Please don’t take more than you can use. 

The blue crab is a fascinating creature. 

You can learn more about them by visiting 
MyFWC.com, www.blue-crab.org/index.html] or 
www.floridamarine.org/features/, -W 


In addition to guiding fly and light tackle anglers around 
Florida's Indian River Lagoon by skiff, canoe, and kayak, 
John Kumiski also writes books, magazine articles, and 
indulges in photography. His three most recent books 
include Fishing Florida’s Space Coast, a revision of the 
popular Flyrodding Florida Salt, and the newest How 
and Where to Catch Redfish in the Indian River Lagoon 
System. John lives in Chuluota and can be reached via 
his Web site, www.spottedtail.com. 
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Send us your best shot! 
2006 Florida Wildlife Photo Contest 


Florida Wildlife Magazine is pleased to announce its 2006 photo contest. Winning entries will be published in 
the January/February 2007 issue of Florida Wildlife and posted on the magazine’s Web site. 


Rules: 


» Wildlife pictured must be live — 
pictures of mounted wildlife are not 
eligible. 

+ Images must be taken within the state 
of Florida. 


+ All entries must be received by 5 p.m. 
Friday, Sept. 1, 2006. Entries received 
after this date will be automatically 
disqualified and returned to the 
entrant. 


+ Employees of the Florida Fish and 
Wildlife Conservation Commission 
(FWC) or their immediate families are 
not eligible to compete. 


* Photographs previously submitted 
to or published by Florida Wildlife 
Magazine or any other FWC 
publications are not eligible. 


* One-time publication rights to each 
photograph must be available. 


+ All entries will be judged by Florida 

Wildlife Magazine staff and other 

employees of the FWC. The decisions 

of the judges are final. 

The judges reserve the right to decide 

whether entries in a category merit 

three awards. Three prizes may not be 

awarded in all categories. 

+ Winning entries posted on the Web 
site may have watermarks added. 


Categories 

¢ Living wild. Any wild animal(s) pictured in a Florida 
habitat. This includes mammals, birds, reptiles, 
amphibians, insects or fish. 

¢ Up close. A close-up or macro view of nature. Plants, 
natural materials or animals may be pictured. 

¢ Natural scenes. Where Florida’s animals live. 

¢ Recreation. People outdoors and enjoying Florida’s 
recreational opportunities. 


Prizes 

Grand prize: $300 awarded for best overall photograph. 
First place winners in each category will be awarded $100. 
Second prize winners will receive $75. 

Third place winners will receive $50. 


Awards of Merit may be given and winners will receive 
a year’s subscription to Florida Wildlife. 


Entry Procedures: 


+ No more than 20 entries will be accepted 
from a single entrant. 


- Entries must be accompanied with a self- 
addressed mailer with sufficient postage 
for return of materials via U.S. mail. 


. 


Entries must contain only photo contest 
material. No other correspondence should 
be included. 


- Asingle, legible, letter size (8 1/2” x 11”) log 
must accompany each entry. A pdf log may 
be downloaded from the magazine’s Web 
site (www.FloridaWildlifeMagazine.com) 
but is not required. The log sheet must 
contain the following information: 


Name of photographer 
Mailing address 


Telephone number, 
including area code 


E-mail address 
(if entrant has e-mail) 


Category 

Subject of photo 

Where photo was taken 
When photo was taken 


Camera model 


May/June 2006 


+ Entries may be submitted as: 


Prints. Should be 8x10” and not 
framed or matted. 


Transparencies. Preferred size is 
35mm. All entries must be in positive 
transparency form, negatives will not be 
accepted. Slides must be mounted. 


Digital images. Digital images may 
be submitted on a CD, accompanied by 
8”x10”” color prints or laser copies. 


+ The photographer’s name and address 
must appear and be legible on the back 
of each print, on the transparency 
mount or on the CD. 


* Manipulation of images should be kept 
at a minimum (such as saturation, 
contrast, dodging, eliminating dust 
spots, etc.). Images in which content has 
been eliminated, added, rearranged, etc. 
will not be accepted. 


+ Entries will be returned via U.S. mail 
beginning in January 2007. 


+ Entrant’s information (address, phone, 
e-mail) will not be shared or used by 
the FWC for any reason other than 
communicating with entrant regarding 
this contest. 
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Hot 


catfish spots 


and you don’t have to get up early 
on a weekend to go after them. 
In fact, the best times to go after 
catfish are just before dusk and 
at night,” Bonvechio said. 
Obvious trademarks of the 
catfish family are their long 
“whiskers,” or barbells, adjacent 
to the mouth. These whiskers are 
loaded with sensory cells that en- 
able catfish to locate their food by 


They aren’t the most glamorous critters, 


but for good eating, nothing beats fried catfish 


with a side of hushpuppies. 


By Bob Wattendorf, Kim Bonvechio and Phil Chapman 


When thinking about freshwater 
fishing in the Sunshine State, 
many anglers first set their 
sights on Florida largemouth 
bass and various members of the 
sunfish family such as bluegill, 
redear and black crappie. A large 
segment of anglers, however, 
prefer to target catfish. They find 
the relative ease and certainty of 
catching catfish, topped off by 
visions of a passel of catfish 
fillets fried up with some hush- 
puppies, to be great incentives. 
“You can catch catfish 
pretty much all year long, the 
regulations are fairly simple, 
the techniques are easy and 
you can catch catfish from shore 
without having to buy a lot of 
fancy equipment,” said Florida 
Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission (FWC) biologist 
Kimberly Bonvechio. “All it takes 
is a hook, line, sinker and some 
kind of bait that smells awful or 
is otherwise attractive to catfish.” 
The six catfish species 
found in Florida provide not 
only fodder for the deep fat fryer 
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but also trophy opportunities 
equal to any of Florida’s more 
heralded species. 

The largest of Florida’s catfish 
are the blue catfish and flathead 
catfish, which are found primarily 
in north Florida rivers. The state 
records for these fish are 61.5 and 
48.4 pounds, respectively. 

Channel catfish attain less 
impressive sizes with the record 
catch weighing in at 44.5 pounds. 
The record for its smaller cousin, 
the white catfish, is 18.9 pounds. 
FWC’s Big Catch Angler Recogni- 
tion Program provides certificates 
for individuals catching channel 
cats longer than 31 inches or white 
cats more than 22 inches long. 

Closely related to these 
catfish are the abundant, but 
relatively smaller, brown and 
yellow bullheads. Bullheads have 
a rounded tail, rather than a 
forked tail like other catfish. 

“Channel cats, white cats 
and bullheads are good targets 
for kids just learning to fish. The 
equipment is simple, you can 
catch them from a pier or shore, 
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Florida's catfish Brown bullhead 


smell. Anglers take advantage 
of this by using baits with 
strong odors: chicken liver or 
gizzards, shrimp, cut mullet 
and commercial stink baits. 

“Catfish are kind of like dogs 
in that respect,” Bonvechio said. 
“The worse it stinks, the better 
they like it, although catfish also 
will take less fragrant baits, 
such as earthworms and fresh- 
water clams.” 

While it’s possible to catch 
catfish year-round, fishing tends 
to slow down when the weather 
gets a little nippy. 

Whether you are a catfish 
enthusiast or just looking for a 
little diversity in your fishing 
opportunities during those times 
other fish seem to have lockjaw, 
you may want to check out some 
of Florida’s top catfish holes. 


Escambia River 


The Escambia River flows out 

of south Alabama into the 
Escambia Bay and is the fourth 
largest river in Florida. It has the 
richest assemblage of freshwater 
fish of any river in the state, 
including numerous sportfish 
species including several species 
of bass, panfish and catfish. 


Angler’s hoping to land a 
record-sized fish should consider 
blue catfish and flathead catfish. 
While these two species are not 
native to our state, both are 
native North American fish. 
Precisely when, or how, they 
invaded the Escambia River 
is not known, however, 
both are now apparently 
permanent residents. 


Florida's catfish Channel catfish 


Several state-record flat- 
heads have been taken from the 
Escambia. Many anglers find 
success using live bream for bait. 
(Bream may legally be used for 
bait if they were first caught on 
hook and line.) 

Very large (50-60 pounds) 
blue catfish have also been 
caught in this river. Big channel 
catfish come out of the Escambia 
between mid-April and June and 
early October into November. 


Choctawhatchee River 


The Choctawhatchee River is 
Florida’s third largest river. 
Originating in the southern 
portion of Alabama, the river 
flows approximately 96 miles 
from the Alabama state line 
into Choctawhatchee Bay. 

This river offers up some nice, 
big channel catfish and bullheads 
along with a few flatheads. Late 
May through early June and 
October into November are the 
times to go if youre after the big 
ones. Small ones never stop biting, 
but they get a little lazy when the 
weather gets too cool for them. 
Fishing is good all the way from 
the Alabama line to West Bay and 
near the mouth of Holmes Creek 
and other tributaries. 


Ochiockonee River 


Located west of Tallahassee, the 
Florida portion of this river is 
noted for its redbreast sunfish 
fishery in periods of low water 
and catfish during high water 
events. It is a good river to canoe 
and fish with abundant snags 
and deep water holes. 

Flathead action heats up in 
early April, and the channel cats 


Florida’s catfish White catfish 


join in from mid-May into early 
summer. Both species keep on bit- 
ing until the weather turns cool. 
Small catfish bite year-round, but 
bite best in warm months. The 
most successful anglers fish the 


Talquin tailrace area, but the whole 


river offers good catfishing, includ- 
ing flathead and bullhead fishing. 


The Apalachicola River 
If you’re looking for superlatives 


about freshwater fishing in Florida, 


count on finding the Apalachicola 
River and Lake Seminole some- 
where on the top 10 list. In terms 
of volume of water discharged, it is 
Florida’s largest river. 

While there are many areas of 


good fishing along the Apalachicola 


River, the best areas are the up- 
per river, which is influenced by 


discharge from Lake Seminole, and 


the lower river, which is influenced 
by Apalachicola Bay and the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

Channel cats and flatheads 
rule these waters. Big channel 


catfish dominate the fishing action 


from late May into early July. 
Flatheads start getting hungry 
in April and stay that way into 
the summer. Even during winter, 
small catfish get the munchies 
for some good old stink baits and 
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other favorites. The best spots to 
fish are from Jim Woodruff Dam 
south, old creek channels, Lake 
Seminole backwaters and around 
mouths of tributaries. 


Suwannee and 
Santa Fe Rivers 


The Suwannee drains from the 
Okeefenokee Swamp through 
limestone shoals 
stretches to become 
a large flood plain 
river in the lower 


reaches. Drastic 
eS S water level fluctua- 
SS “SS 2 g 
SS ‘SQss tions characterize 


the river and keep 

the fishery dynamic. 

The Suwannee’s 

major tributary is 

the Santa Fe. 
Catfish love the lime rock 
areas throughout these rivers, 
particularly in the upper and 
middle reaches. They like the 
deadfalls in the lower rivers. 
Channel catfish, white catfish and 
bullheads bite year-round, but the 
big channel cats are usually caught 
from late April through June. 


St. Johns River 
and Dunn’s Creek 


This unique river, the longest in 
Florida, flows north from its origin, 
southwest of Cape Canaveral, to 
Jacksonville. The St. Johns is 
dependent upon rainfall for its 
flow, but is navigable nearly to its 
source, except in times of drought, 
when the upper section (south of 
Lake Harney) is almost dry. 

Near Jacksonville, the river is 
brackish and freshwater species 
are not available. The remainder 
of the river southward towards its 
headwaters offers most of Florida’s 
freshwater sportfishes. 

Big channel catfish action gets 
heavy in early May through June. 
Smaller catfish feed relentlessly 
during spring and fall months but 
slow down during winters. 

The best places to fish are 
Dunn’s Creek to Lake Crescent, 
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Murphy’s Creek from the St. 
Johns to Dunn’s Creek and the 
river section from Palatka to 
Little Lake George. 


Oklawaha River 
The Oklawaha originates at the 
north end of Lake Griffin in Lake 
County. The upper reach is large- 
ly channelized but is in a natural 
condition for most of its length. 
Big channel catfish, along 
with some whites and bullheads, 


bite May through June and 
October to mid-November. Small 
ones keep on biting all year from 
Rodman Dam east to the St. 
Johns River and from the west 
end of Rodman Reservoir to the 
lock and dam at Moss Bluff. 


Haines Creek 
The best spot to land bullhead, 
channel catfish and 
white catfish in 
Haines Creek is 


Map info 

CA) | 

© 

eo © 
A Escambia River | e ; e 
(north of Pensacola) 
Blue, channel and flathead catfish rG) 
B choctawhatchee River @ 
(northwest of Panama City) oO. 
Bullhead, channel and flathead catfish 
@ 

C Ochlocknee River (west of Tallahassee) o 
Bullhead, channel, flathead and white catfish 
D Apalachicola River @ 
(from Florida/Georgia state line at Chattahochee, ry 
flows south to Apalachicola) 


Channel and flathead catfish 


E Suwannee and Santa Fe Rivers 


(flows south from north central Florida to the “Big Bend”) 


Bullhead, channel and white catfish 


Fst. Johns River and Dunn’s Creek 


(flows north over 250 miles from Indian River County to Jacksonville) 


Bullhead, channel and white catfish 


G Oklawaha River (east of Ocala) 


Bullhead, channel and white catfish 


H Haines Creek (near Eustis) 


Bullhead, channel and white catfish 


I Clermont Chain of Lakes (near Clermont) 


Channel and white catfish 


J Upper Kissimmee Chain of Lakes (south of Orlando) 


Bullhead, channel and white catfish 


K Southwest Florida Lakes (/akes in Polk, Hardee, Manatee 


and Hillsborough counties) 
Bullhead and channel catfish 
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between lakes Eustis and 
Griffin. Channel catfish get 
real active, especially below the 
lock and dam, from mid-April 
through June and again when 
water temperatures start to 
drop. That’s when catfishing 
picks up in creeks and slows 
down in lakes as catfish seek out 
flowing water and stay a little 
deeper. Small catfish bite year- 


Florida’s catfish Yellow bullhead 


round, especially when the creek 
is flowing. 


Clermont Chain of Lakes 


This 11-lake chain is located in 
Lake County’s rolling hills near 
the town of Clermont. Most of the 
chain has tea-colored water, but 
Lake Minneola is relatively clear. 
All of the lakes are fish manage- 
ment areas, so a fishing license is 
required for most anglers. 

Channel catfish and white 
catfish like to hang out around 
canals and channels when water 
is flowing through them. The 
rest of the time, the best places 
to fish for catfish are offshore, 
open-water sites, particularly 
near drop-offs or around bottom 
structures. 

Channel catfish are abundant 
and 20-pounders are not uncom- 
mon. They bite well on cut bait, 
worms and prepared baits in 
offshore areas of lakes Minneola, 
Minnehaha and Louisa. 

An unusual catfish bait 
used at the Clermont Chain of 
Lakes is freshly caught gar, 
filleted and cut into one-inch 
cubes and fished near the bot- 
tom. Some anglers use honeybees 
for bait in smaller channels, and 
get good results. 


Upper Kissimmee 

Chain of Lakes 

The lakes in the Kissimmee 
Chain comprise the headwaters 
for the entire Everglades ecosys- 
tem. The upper part of the chain 
originates in Orange County 
with lakes Hart and Mary Jane, 
then continues south through the 
Alligator Chain of Lakes. 


Blue catfish 


Moving water concentrates 
catfish, so that’s the ticket for 
hauling channel catfish, white 
catfish and bullheads out of this 
chain. The best times are peak 
spawning periods — April through 
June for channel catfish and Octo- 
ber and November for bullheads. 

The best spots are C-31 (East 
Lake Canal), C-35 (Southport 
Canal), C-36 (the canal between 
lakes Cypress and Hatchineha), 
C-37 (the canal between lakes 
Hatchineha and Kissimmee), 
below the Kissimmee River 
structure (S-65), around the 
mouth of and in Shingle Creek 
and in the lake proper around fish 
attractors. Catfish like to hang 
around drop-offs and around 
bottom structures in canals. 


4HES 


Catfish angling is best during 
the warmer months, but chan- 
nel catfish and bullhead can be 
caught year-round. 

Fishing on the bottom, 
using a wide variety of baits 
from chicken liver to commercial 
stink baits, will yield the most 
catfish. In lakes and ponds with 
automatic fish feeders, catfish 
concentrate near these feeders 
and can be caught with small 


pieces of dog food, bread and 
hot dogs. 

Several locations in * 
southwest Florida offer excellent 


Pit and Pine East at Mosaic 
Fish Management Area. 


Lakes 1 and 3 at Hardee 
Lakes Park. 


opportunities for channel catfish 


and bullhead angling including: 


* Lakes 2, 3, 4, 5, B and Picnic 
at Tenoroc Fish Management c 
Area. 


* Lakes LP2 West, Haul Road 


° 


* Lake Manatee. 
* Edward Medard Park 


Ponds managed under the The 
Southwest Region Urban Fish- 
ery Project, particularly Dover 
District Park and Stephen J. 
Wortham Park. 

Visit MyFWC. 
com/Fishing/Fishes to 
learn more about these 
species, and MyF WC. 
com/Fishing/Forecasts 
to see quarterly fishing 
updates from around 
the state. 


Stathnaan nathat 
riatnead Cattisn 


There are more than 2,500 species of catfish. 


In some mid-western states, more than 60% of all the sport-fishing effort is 
for catfish. 


Bullhead, channel, and white catfish eat aquatic vegetation. 
Catfish and most mammals have whiskers. 


Flathead catfish are 100 
percent predators. 


Catfish are able to use 
their swim bladders to 
produce sounds. 


White catfish really aren’t 
white, but have white 
whiskers. 


Mosse Bs 
Channel catfish are raised at FWC hatcheries 
and stocked in many managed areas. 


Saltwater catfish are good 
to eat. 


Several South American 
catfish swim upside down to feed at the water’s surface. 


Catfish are the only fish with “naked” skin. 
The electric catfish, native to Africa, can generate up to 350 volts. 


The Wel catfish is the largest European fish. They can reach 10 feet in length 
and weigh hundreds of pounds. 


The oldest channel catfish on record was 40 years old from the 
St. Lawrence River. 


Catfish fight using their spines as offensive and defensive weapons. 


Channel catfish are raised throughout the South in aquaculture farms for 
grocery stores. 
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Oversize redfish prove 
costly 


Five Jacksonville residents escaped 
jail time but paid the price for 
keeping 20 illegal redfish from the 
St. Johns River, according to FWC 
Officials. 

Four defendants received six 
months probation, 200 hours of 
community service and court costs 
of approximately $240 each. The 
boat owner received six months 
probation, early termination, 125 
hours of community service and 
court costs of approximately $240. 

The case began when FWC 
Officer Dave Rosado conducted 
a routine boat stop Oct. 1, 2005, 
in the St. Johns River near the 
Intracoastal Waterway. 

“| asked the boaters if they had 
caught any fish. They said they had a 
few croakers. | obtained permission 
to board the vessel and verified the 
fish were croakers,” Rosado said. 

However, the officer noticed 
one of the passengers was stand- 
ing in the middle of the boat over a 
compartment hatch. Rosado asked 
to look into the compartment and 
found a 39-inch redfish. Rosado 
asked if there were any more fish on 
board, and the man said there were 
a “few more.” Rosado found an 
additional 19 large red drum. 

All the fish ranged from 36 to 
39 inches long, which is larger than 
the maximum regulated length. The 
daily recreational bag limit for red- 
fish is one per person per day with a 
size limit of not less than 18 inches 
and not more than 27 inches. 

For information about the rules 
and regulations concerning redfish 
and other marine species, visit 
MyFWC.com/marine/regulation.htm. 
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Wanna trade? 

Lieutenant Jeff Hahr and Officers 
Alan Kirchinger and Pete Rockwell 
responded to a traffic stop made 

by a police department’s drug unit. 
The subject had a freshly-killed doe 
in his truck bed and said he’d found 
it “still kicking” alongside a road so 
he threw it in the truck and was just 
driving around. The deer appeared 
to have been run over, but was 
partially eviscerated and cut for a 
skinning gambrel. After being inter- 
viewed by the police, it was revealed 
that the subject had been trying to 
trade the deer for crack cocaine. He 
was cited for possession of the deer 
and for traffic charges by the police 
department. 


Honesty pays... less 
Officer Tom Groff received a call 
from a man who wanted to turn 
himself in for killing a doe in a wild- 
life management area. Officer Groff 
met with the hunter and issued him 
a citation for a lesser charge of 
possession of an antlerless deer. In 
addition, Officer Groff recommend- 
ed the State Attorney’s Office fine 
be the minimum for the violation, 
due to the man’s honesty. 


Fake deer = real money 


What's the fine for taking a shot at 
“robo deer” inside a wildlife 
management area? According to 
Circuit Court Judge Hale Stancil, 
the answer is $1,230. Judge Stancil 
fined an offender the maximum fine 
plus court costs for attempting to 
take wildlife in a refuge and hunting 
from a closed road, both second 
degree misdemeanors. Investigator 
Janice Jones and Lt. Don McMillen 
cited the man during the 2005 
general gun season. 
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Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission sworn personnel are fully 
constituted police officers with the authority to enforce all laws of the state, not 
just those relating to resource enforcement. 


Calling all coyotes 

After receiving information on 

illegal hunting, Officer Dwain Mobley 
began checking the specified area. 
Several mornings later, he came 
upon an individual in full camouflage, 
with a 12-gauge shotgun loaded 
with turkey shot, using a turkey call. 
When Officer Mobley approached, 
the subject stated he was calling 
coyote. He was charged with at- 
tempting to take wild turkey during 
the closed season and his shotgun 
and turkey call were seized. 


Watch that slip 


Officer David Arnette was attempt- 
ing to launch his boat one morning 
when another man began backing 
his trailer down the ramp. His 
attempts included several jack- 
knifes. The man eventually got the 
boat off the trailer. He then leaned 
over the boat and fell, striking his 
head. An investigation by Officer 
Arnette determined the man to be 
impaired and he was taken into cus- 
tody where he registered a .25 BAC. 


Hold that tiger 


During Daytona Bike Week, flea 
markets and swap meets are 
extremely active. Knowing that 
many exotic animal dealers attend 
these events, Officers Chris Creese 
and Chris Goodreau, with Lt. Rick 
Brown and Investigator Steve Grigg 
targeted these sites. One dealer 
allowed a person to interact with a 
large tiger for a fee. The dealer told 
the plainclothes officers to return 
later, when there were fewer people 
around. When Officer Creese 
returned, he was allowed to feed 
and pet the unrestrained and 
unsupervised tiger for $20. Charges 
in this case will be filed direct. 


Come Back Here 


“Power Lunch,” wildlife artist 

ady McGovern paints a large- 
bass poised to strike at a 
ing lure while six smaller 


res hide in the background. 


“Log Cabin Landscape” includes 
10 well-camouflaged animals 
lurking about a rustic home- 
stead. “A Brand New Day,” at 
first glance a family of deer 
grazing in a grassy meadow, 
holds an even dozen almost- 


invisible critters of various sorts. 


= 


wildlife artist 


“Hidden critters are what 
I’m best known for,” said 
McGovern from his home in the 
Atlanta suburb of Acworth, Ga. 
He has been a professional art- 
ist for the past 28 years and his 
wildlife subjects range from birds 
and fish to wild horses, dogs, 
even a Florida panther or two. 

“But 95 percent of the time, 
there are hidden creatures in 
my paintings,” he said. “Snipe, 
quail, rabbits, the usual cast of 
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By Andy Lindstrom 


characters. But never a snake. If 
a woman knows there’s a snake 
in there, she won’t buy it. And 
my job is to glorify a subject, to 
make it as graceful and endear- 
ing as possible. Because that’s 
what people want.” 

McGovern got his start in 
wildlife art as a 9-year-old, 
drawing pictures of snakes that 
he collected on fishing trips into 
the Louisiana swamps. Wild 
boar and moose were equally 
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Snookered 


favorite subjects, along with the 
bass and other game fish 
he caught. 

Born and raised in New 
Orleans, he got hooked on art 
when Sister Helene, his fourth- 
grade teacher, saw his drawings 
and told his mother he should 
take art lessons. 

“T won $5, doing a poster for 
a litterbug contest,” he recalled. 
“But I got fed up with art in high 
school and decided on an advertis- 
ing major when I went to college.” 

After graduation from South- 
western Louisiana State Uni- 
versity and a year in seminary, 
studying to be a Franciscan 
priest, McGovern changed course 
again after trying his hand as 
an advertising illustrator. His 
true calling finally emerged 
when he and a painter buddy 
entered their work in a New 
Orleans mall's art show. 

“It just took off from there,” 
he said. “My work was launched 
nationally, and I’ve been a 
professional artist ever since.” 
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Working in oil with a smooth 
canvas technique (“It allows me 
to get exquisite detail with a 
very small brush,” he said), 
McGovern makes no apologies 
that he paints to sell. 

“If I don’t make it look like a 
duck, I don’t eat,” he said. “I 
want it to read well from a 
distance, but if you get up close 
there’s plenty of detail to satisfy 
that, too. The critters are a 
conversation piece to help make it 
(the painting) a good gift item.” 

Although he sometimes does 
work from photographs — many 
of which he takes himself — Mc- 
Govern prefers painting live sub- 
jects so he can tweak the pose 
to make them what he calls “a 
pretty picture, a graceful animal 
well-detailed.” Camera shots are 
usually awkward and stilted, he 
said, because they’re taken head 
on. He prefers a three-quarter 
angle, showing all the limbs 
to create a more dramatic and 
natural pose. “I’ve been a few 
feet from a live Florida panther,” 
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Morning Glory 


he said. “But I have to admit it 
wasn’t in the wild.” 

Married with three children 
(no, the seminary didn’t take), 
McGovern sells his work through 
a number of galleries nationwide 
as well as to various conserva- 
tion organizations. Although 
he specializes in wild animals 
and fish — both freshwater and 
saltwater — his best-selling print 
depicts his pet dachshund, Nitro. 

“He can’t bring a duck back, 
but his job is to be cute,” McGoy- 
ern said with a laugh. As for his 
own children following in his 
footsteps, “They can draw,” he 
said. “But I don’t encourage them. 
It is a tough business.” 

McGovern sells both prints 
and originals of his artwork 
through the Internet and the 
Crabnet art shop in New Orleans. 
He also shows nationally, he said, 
“Because it helps to have your 
finger on the public pulse.” 

“Tt takes a certain amount 
of talent from the good lord,” 
McGovern said. “But it also takes 
a lot of hard work.” 


Randy McGovern often hides creatures 
in his paintings, such as this neatly 
camouflaged frog. 


To contact Randy McGovern 
in Acworth, Ga., call toll-free 
1-800-226-2531 between 9 a.m. 
and 9 p.m. Or, go to his Web sites 
at www.mcgovernwildlife.com 
and www.fish-prints.com. F VY 


Andy Lindstrom has retired to 
Havana, Fla. after 15 years as a 
college history and English professor 
and 25 years writing feature stories 
for the Tallahassee Democrat and 
other publications. 


A Pig, A Hawg and A Log 


Otter Nonsense 
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Lao-tse, a famous Chinese Taoist 
philosopher, said that one should 
deal with major matters as one 
would fry a small fish — without 
too much stirring. Today, such 
an injunction is fairly meaning- 
less. It is generally illegal to 
keep a small fish you’ve caught, 
and it might not be fit to eat. 
The universal activity of 
fishing may be headed where the 
fishes seem to be going — into 
extinction. Or so some members 
of the scientific community, 
having counted fishes and read 
water temperatures, are beginning 
to say. Chances are, they’re right. 
For those of us on the far 
side of fifty, this sport, activity, 
pastime or whatever one calls it, 
is simply not what it once was. 
Fewer fish plus more anglers add 
up to troubling signs anyone can 
understand. When the number 
of unknown rod and reel manu- 
facturers popping up in fishing 
magazines and on television are 
counted, we start to understand 
that a sport declines about the 
time its purveyors increase. 
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News about fishing 
seems bad, even though some 
species, due to enforcement of 
strict regulations, seem to have 
recovered and now are found in 
greater numbers than only a few 
years ago. This may be a mere 
blip on the radar screen or a 
real event on the move. We'll 
know someday. 

Until we understand where 
we're actually headed, we need 
to stop lamenting the possible 
extinction of fishing and figure 
out why we fish in the first place. 
We have to define fishing. With- 
out this knowledge we will never 
know why we so highly prize the 
sport. Is it because we are losing 
it or loving it? 

It is an ancient pastime, 
one that dates back at least 
30,000 years, to a time when 
salmon were first drawn on cave 
walls. Hook and line fishermen 
in antiquity quickly recognized 
the adventure, the uniqueness 
of a thin line attaching man and 
wild animal, the feel of a living 
creature surging in one’s hands. 
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Where else could they then, or 
we now, duplicate such closeness 
to nature as with this primitive, 
hand-to-hand combat? 

The question, then, is what 
draws us to fishing? It is not 
frivolous to ask, as more people 
in this country fish than engage 
in any other outdoor activity. 
The answer, though, may be as 
elusive as the prey. 

That attaching line may be 
a good start; it is an instance of 
tempting the unknown. From 
the timorous, tentative nibbling 
of baitfish to the savage attack 
of a large bass or snook, we run 
the gamut of shy to bold. And 
if a decent connection is made 
between fish and hook, what 
results is a thrill that a first- 
time angler never overcomes. 
How can one explain to the 
uninitiated this connection that 
is at once so vivid yet so 
tenuous, that after an instant 
becomes only a memory of 
intimacy with a creature from 
another world. There is simply 
nothing like it. 


We leave our world behind 
when we go fishing, a highly 
ritualized, bustling, noisy world. 
In its stead, we enter a place 
where we are in charge of our 
actions, where we are face-to- 
face with what’s real, where we 
are alone with the fish and on 
leave from the human condition. 
When people call fishing an 
escape they are correct, except 
that it is an escape not out of, 
but into, reality. 

Contrary to the popular 
misconception that catching a 
trophy fish is what it is all about, 
fishing provides a far more subtle 
magic, one in which we can 
never predict the outcome. It is 
essentially a solitary pursuit, a 
confrontation with yourself. 

It is also a connection occur- 
ring between two vastly dissimi- 
lar life forms. Momentarily linked 
by a small piece of string, human 
and fish enact a ritual performed 
from the earliest of times. 
Whether the fish is brought in or 
not is of little importance — the 
connection retains its integrity. 


The fish may become dinner; 
that it may become such shows 
honor for a noble creature, that it 
may be released illustrates rever- 
ence as well — for the wholeness 
of our world and its inhabitants. 
It is not a major issue: the big 
trout we catch and eat has, in its 
turn, eaten hundreds of smaller 
fish to reach this size and age. 

Fishing is unique among 
all other activities, in that an 
angler’s happiness does not 
depend upon catching fish. It 
is also nearly alone in offering 
a non-contrived opportunity to 
meditate, a chance to contemplate 
life and death as embodied in the 
act and tragedy of fishing. That 
so many anglers are oblivious of 
this is sad; for to be ignorant of 
the laws of life may be mankind’s 
greatest danger. 

Watching the unfolding 
actions of air and water meeting, 
completely at ease with, and 
yet attentive to, the world 
around us is the highest form of 
meditation. This relief, this 
refreshment, often promised in 
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Doug Stamm 


endless self-help manuals, is 
something most anglers have 
understood all along. 

The value of fishing is clear: 
it is a humanizing experience. 
But, sadly, its meaning is 
fading as entrepreneurs convince 
novice anglers that they need a 
fantastical number of gadgets 
designed to catch large numbers 
of fish rather than generating 
more angler enjoyment. The more 
mechanical and matter-of-fact 
fishing becomes, the more 
disenfranchised we become. 

We need handicaps, not toys, to 
suppress our superiority as a 
species. Isn’t something lost 
when fishing efficiency improves? 

Perhaps the lesson to be 
learned is that gratification 
arrives when tasks remain simple. 
Not only will fish populations 
profit from pressure lessened by 
unsophisticated techniques but 
we, the anglers, will once again 
get in touch with the basics that 
made a mystery out of what could 
be pulled from the water. We 
need mysteries.  W 
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The Florida salt marsh vole 


By Steve Barlow 


The Florida salt marsh vole 
(Microtus pennsylvanicus duke- 
campbelli) is perhaps the rarest 
mammal in Florida. This small, 
fawn-brown, short-tailed rodent 
was first noticed in 1979 by 
biologists conducting a study of 
the Scott’s seaside sparrow 
(Ammodramus maritimus 
peninsulae) in a Waccasassa Bay 
salt marsh near Cedar Key. The 
Florida vole is a subspecies of 
the more-common meadow vole 
whose home is in the northern 
half of the United States. 
Our Florida version is what 
scientists call a “Pleistocene 
relict,” a left-over animal 
population from the ice age 
when glaciers covered most of 
the continent and pushed many 
animal species south. As the 
glaciers receded, small pockets 
of these animals stayed behind. 
The waxing and waning of 
sea levels during periodic ice 
ages of the Pleistocene Epoch 
have resulted in great habitat 
changes in our state. Sea level 
and habitat changes probably 
contributed to extinction of 
about two dozen large mammal 
species and the disappearance 
from Florida of several small 
mammals during the late 
Pleistocene, though the exact 
cause is debatable, due to the 
concurrent arrival of very 
efficient human hunters. By 
this time, the size of Florida 
was reduced by about half, due 
to rising seas, while dryer, arid, 
open habitats were giving 
way to more-humid wooded 
environs. These broad changes 
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In the spring of 2004, a new 
population of Florida salt marsh voles 
was discovered in the Lower Suwannee 
National Wildlife Refuge in Levy and 
Dixie counties. 


probably reduced larger expanses 
of suitable vole habitat to small 
fragments, leaving our Florida 
salt marsh vole to adapt to the 
Florida version of a meadow — 
a salt marsh. 

The 2-ounce salt marsh vole 
is the veritable “needle in a 
haystack” which, until 2004, 
had only been observed at the 
original discovery site in 
Waccasassa Bay. Because only 
very few numbers have ever 
been reported, with only 15 
observations recorded prior to 
2004, the vole was listed as a 
federally endangered species 
on January 14, 1991. The basis 
for listing was its extremely 
limited range, encompassing 
only one known population, and 
the threat of losing this popula- 
tion to a storm or other event. 

In the spring of 2004 the 
author, along with fellow 
biologist Mike Mitchell, was 
determined to search salt 
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marsh habitats on the Lower 
Suwannee National Wildlife 
Refuge in Levy and Dixie 
counties for the presence of this 
rare, diminutive mammal. 
During a detailed habitat survey 
of the refuge’s extensive salt 
marshes and an exhaustive, 
meticulous trapping effort, 
scientists discovered a new 
population of the Florida salt 
marsh vole and captured and 
released four voles. This new 
discovery sparks hope that other 
isolated populations may exist in 
Florida’s Big Bend region. 

The Florida salt marsh vole 
seems to prefer salt marsh 
habitats dominated by seashore 
salt grass (Distichlus spicata), 
especially when this grass is 
vigorous and thick. Tall, dense 
stands of seashore salt grass 
often form thick mats above 
the ground surface, perhaps 
providing cover from aerial 
predators for the secretive vole. 
There is virtually no tree cover 
available in the marsh, and the 
ecosystem — while productive — 
is rather low in plant diversity. 
It is a mystery how the small 
rodent has managed to survive 
in such a seemingly inhospitable 
habitat for so long. Almost the 
entire salt marsh area completely 
floods at least twice a month 
with lunar-influenced high tides, 
tropical storms routinely lash our 
coasts and predators abound. * W 


Steve Barlow is a certified wild- 
life biologist who resides in Yates 
Center, Kan. He can be reached by 
e-mail at Bbarlow8@cox.net. 
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By Henry Cabbage 


“I think we've died and gone to 
Heaven,” was all I could think 

of to say as we waded onto the 
sandy beach to pitch camp on the 
unspoiled barrier island. 

Sambar deer — 6 feet tall at 
the shoulder and 600 pounds 
on the hoof — are the prize for 
sportsmen with the skills to bag 
them during a three-day annual 
hunt at St. Vincent Island, 22 
miles southwest of Apalachicola. 
But the prize is only part of 
the attraction for 1,200-1,400 
hunters who apply for one of the 
130 or so permits from the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service to take 
part in the hunt. 

My brother, Don, who had 
driven all the way from El Paso, 
Tex. to join me in the sambar 
hunt, shared my giddiness about 
this opportunity to hunt these 
majestic animals. 

The day before the 2005-06 
sambar deer hunt opened, 
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Sambar deer are a type of elk, native to Southeast Asia. They were introduced to St. Vincent Island in 1908. 


hunters started arriving at the 
check station on the southeastern 
edge of the island. The November 
weather was not ideal if comfort 
was to be a consideration. The 
forecast of scattered showers and 
cooler-than-normal November 
temperatures had discouraged 
some of the hunters from taking 
advantage of their permits for 
the hunt. 

Don and I chartered a vessel 
from one of the seafood busi- 
nesses in Apalachicola to deliver 
us to the island and pick us up 
after the hunt. The local chamber 
of commerce keeps a list of boat 
captains who offer that service. 

Our skipper agreed to pick up 
the sambar deer and keep it on 
ice if we got one during the hunt. 
Thank goodness for cell phones. 
They are the only means to com- 
municate with the mainland. 

It didn’t take long to pitch 
the tent and build a fire, so there 
was time to go over the maps and 
aerial photos and even do a little 
fishing before the required orien- 
tation at the check station. 

I also strolled around the 
campsite and was amazed at 
how well-equipped some of the 
seasoned hunters were. Many 
had brought bicycles — the only 
vehicles allowed on the island, 
except for the staff’s trucks. Some 
hunters tied tarpaulins to trees 
to break the brisk wind that blew 
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in from the bay. One guy even 
brought a portable shower. 

Meanwhile, refuge manager 
Monica Harris signed in the 
hunters and freely dispensed 
information about the habits of 
the island’s 70-100 sambar deer. 
She cheerfully arranged special 
accommodations and transporta- 
tion on the island for disabled 
hunters. It was a pleasure 
chatting with her. 


St. Vincent National 
Wildlife Refuge 


St. Vincent National Wildlife Refuge is 
a 12,490-acre, undeveloped barrier 
island that is a paradise for nature 
lovers as well as sportsmen. The 
island attracts 8,000 visitors a year 
for wildlife watching, fishing, hiking, 
photography, shell collecting and 
other experiences in a setting without 
electricity, motor vehicles or any of 
the other modern conveniences. You 
can reach the island only by boat, 
and once you set foot on its un- 
spoiled beaches and venture into its 
lush wilderness, you instantly become 
one with nature. 

Refuge managers allow primitive 
camping only during the sambar deer 
hunt and the two annual white-tailed 
deer hunts. Hunters can build small 
campfires, but only with wood they 
bring with them or dead wood they 
gather from the beach or forest. 
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She said sambar deer, which 
actually are a type of elk, are 
native to Southeast Asia, and 
a former owner of the island 
introduced them to St. Vincent 
in 1908, along with other exotic 
animals. The other exotics are 
gone now, but the sambars share 
the island with native white- 
tailed deer without conflict, 
because the sambars feed on 
aquatic vegetation and prefer 
the marshes, unlike the white- 
tails which keep to the dryer 
upland habitats. 

The refuge opened to sam- 
bar hunting during the 1987-88 
hunting season. St. Vincent also 
offers whitetail hunts. 

James Burnett, who manages 
the St. Vincent — St. Marks 
National Wildlife Refuge Com- 
plex, briefed hunters about the 
rules the evening before the hunt. 

“Pick your hunting site and 
get there early,” he said. “Don’t 
move around until 9 a.m., and 
shooting hours start one half-hour 
before sunrise and end at 3 p.m.” 

He cautioned hunters to 
watch out for rattlesnakes. 

“We have some pretty 
big diamond-backs here,” he 
said. “Can we shoot them?” 
someone asked. 

“No,” Burnett said. “The only 
animals legal to shoot during the 
sambar hunt are stag or hind 
(male or female) sambar deer, 
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wild hogs and raccoons. The bag 
limit is two sambars per hunter.” 

There is no bag limit on wild 
hogs or raccoons. 

Other rules included no loaded 
guns in the camp area and no 
flagging or bright eyes (glow 
sticks) for marking locations. 

Refuge staff and volunteer 
worker Robin Vroegop (a Scottish 
name, I think) would be available 
to transport disabled hunters 
to their chosen spots. All others 
had to walk or ride bikes. Staff 
would make the rounds a couple 
of times a day to pick up game 
animals for successful hunters. 
It’s difficult to move a 600-pound 
animal without a little help 

Walking down the beach and 
along the trails on the way to the 
spot I planned to hunt, proved 
to be one of the best parts of 
hunting on the island. Chance 
encounters with alligators, other 
wildlife and possibly even one of 


the endangered red wolves on the 
island were everywhere. 

Not much happened the first 
day of the hunt but the next day, 
the first of the massive sambar 
deer arrived at the check sta- 
tion in the back of a refuge staff 
truck. The animal was enormous 
and had a reddish-brown hide. 

Refuge staff weighed it and 
removed its entrails to evaluate 
its health. The hunter then set 
about carving enough meat to 
feed a Smith family reunion. 
Few hunters ever get to see, 
much less eat, a game animal 
that large. 

Back at the campsite we made 
a pot of cowboy coffee. That’s the 
kind of coffee you make by dump- 
ing coffee grounds into boiling 
water and adding a pinch of salt 
to make the grounds sink to the 
bottom. We exchanged stories 
about the sights and animals 
we'd seen. 
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After shooting hours, St. 
Vincent was as alluring as it had 
been in morning. There was time 
to scout the island’s 10,000 acres 
of wetlands and forests and 
stroll along the beach with the 
sun setting over the gulf. 

When the hunt ended, hunters 
had taken two stags, two hinds 
and one wild hog. Some years, the 
total harvest is five times what 
it was on this hunt, so the 2005 
hunt wasn’t the most successful 
if the number of harvested 
animals is the yardstick you use 
to measure such things. 

Yet, to us, the thrill of having 
a chance to line up majestic 
sambar deer in our gun sights 
was secondary to the overall ex- 
perience of the hunt in a pristine, 
secluded setting like St. Vincent 
National Wildlife Refuge. 

We are eligible to apply for the 
hunt again in 2007. You can bet 
we will. FW 


SPECIAL» OPPORTUNITY 
Dove CLUB HUNT PERMITS 


$150 


Enables permit holder and one youth (under 
age 16) to participate in all scheduled hunts 
(up to 8 days) for a designated dove field. 
When permit holder is accompanied by a 
youth, both can take a daily bag limit of birds. 


Three ways to purchase: 


¢ MyFWC.com/license 
¢ License agents and tax collectors’ offices 
e Toll-free 1-888-HUNTFLORIDA (486-8356) 


Visit MyFWC.com/dove for details 


MyFWC.com/hunting 
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New Boca Grande Pass 
tarpon fishing rules 


New tarpon fishing rules in Boca 
Grande Pass, limiting the use of 
certain types of fishing gear, took 
effect April 1. The measure is 

to reduce the amount of non- 
degradable material deposited 
on the bottom of the pass by 
anglers. In the past five years, 
citizen-based clean-up events in 
the pass have removed almost 
13 tons of fishing debris and lit- 
ter from the sea bottom, includ- 
ing lead weights, fishing line, 
crab traps and anchors. 

Boca Grande rules prohibit 
use of more than three fishing 
lines per vessel to harvest any 
species of fish and prohibit use 
of breakaway gear to harvest 
any fish in the pass during April, 
May and June. Breakaway gear 
is “any bob, float, weight, lure or 
spoon that is affixed to a fishing 
line or hook with wire, line, rub- 
ber bands, plastic ties or other 
fasteners designed to break off 
when a fish is caught.” 

The FWC encourages anglers 
to use and develop rigging 
techniques that reduce the 
likelinood of debris on the bottom 
of the pass, to respect others 
fishing in the pass and to operate 
their boats safely. 

For more information 
regarding tarpon fishing 
regulations, use of appropriate 
tackle and proper fishing and 
boating behavior in this world- 
renowned fishery, see the FWC’s 
free brochure “Tarpon Fishing in 
Boca Grande Pass.” It is avail- 
able at numerous locations in the 
Charlotte Harbor/Boca Grande 
area and online at MyFWC.com/ 
marine/Tarpon _ brochure.pdf. 
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FWC approves wildlife, hunting and fishing rule changes 


The Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission approved the following 
rule changes concerning wildlife, hunting and fishing during the Tallahassee 
commission meeting April 5 and 6. 

Commissioners approved a proposed rule to clarify the current prohibi- 
tion against destroying gopher tortoise burrows. The new rule lays out the 
characteristics that define a burrow. 

Commissioners also approved new hunting rules for the Camp Blanding 
Wildlife Management Area. The new rule provides for opening the 58-day 
general gun still hunt season on the Saturday before Thanksgiving and 
reopening the area to dog hunting for the first time since the Sept. 11, 2001 
terrorist attacks. Dog hunting will 
include two nine-day quota hunts. 
The first dog hunt will start the 
Saturday before Thanksgiving, and 
the second will start the Saturday 
before Christmas. Also, the dog 
hunt area will switch from the 
south side of State Road 16 to 
the north side and the still hunt 
area to the south side. Only bucks 
with at least one three-point antler 
will be legal game in the archery 
and still hunt areas, and archery 
and muzzleloader hunts will run 
Tuesday through Thursday rather 
than Wednesday through Friday. 

Commissioners approved 
a technical change to allow 
commercial oyster harvest in 
Apalachicola Bay any day of the week from Nov. 16 through May 31 and 
considered federal marine fisheries management issues. 

Commissioners also heard staff reports concerning adequacy of existing 
manatee protection zones in the Ten Thousand Islands area of Collier County, 
the FWC’s financial business plan and an update on the future of freshwater 
fishing in Florida. 

Commissioners reviewed stock assessments for red drum, snook and 
striped mullet and directed staff to work with stakeholder groups to determine 
future management options for these fisheries. 

The Commission also directed staff to schedule a series of public 
hearings for final action in June on a proposal to shift the snook 26 to 
34-inch total length slot limit to 27-35 inches. This proposal is intended to 
ensure snook stocks remain protected when the FWC’s standardized total 
length fish measurement rule takes effect in July. 

The next FWC meeting will be in West Palm Beach June 7-8. 
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Swash-buckling life 


By Henry Cordova 


Se” 4 I, sandy beach is a desert, even along the fertile Florida 
aie coast. Take a walk along the edge of the sea — at first 
é glance it appears devoid of life. There is no cover, no food, 
ems onlysprtestof weeds and driftwood that have washed up. 
Mounds of crushed shells and an occasional carcass are the 
only obvious signs of life. 

Waves pound ceaselessly against the sand, moving it 
about, constantly building it up and tearing it down. Wind 
and waves sculpt the eternal grains and sort shore debris 
into neat piles of similarly sized fragments. A narrow strip 
between high and low tides is bounded on one side by life- 
less sand, and on the other by turbulent and restless surf. 
It is an ephemeral and temporary place, like the dunes of 
the desert. 

But like any desert, there is life, hidden close below the 
surface. Beneath the wet sand, in the thin film of salt water 
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that cushions each sand grain 
from its countless neighbors, are 
billions of microscopic creatures. 

Each wave brings a fresh 
load of plankton, the tiny plants 
and animals that form the base 
of the marine food chain and 
that float on the surface of the 
sea. This thin broth of living 
things is what every creature in 
the sea ultimately depends on for 
food, even us. 

It is in this harsh environ- 
ment, the larger creatures, those 
we can see with our unaided eye, 
stay hidden. They hide beneath 
the sand, prowling ceaselessly 
as they feed on each other, and 
hide from attack by predators in 
water, air and on land. 

This unyielding environ- 
ment, the meeting place of earth, 
sea and sky, has been colonized 
by two entirely different crea- 
tures, each evolved to thrive here 
and nowhere else. Both are small 
animals, roughly an inch long, 
but they betray their presence 
to even the most casual beach- 
comber by their numbers. They 
live in colonies of hundreds, even 
thousands. They are in constant 
motion up and down the swash, 
the narrow strip of sand alter- 
nately covered and exposed by 
the endless surf. 


Coquina clams are hunted by both fish and birds, such 
as this willet. 
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A mole crab is shaped more or less like a Volkswagen Beetle. T| 
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to absorb the pounding of the surf and to tunnel into wet sand. 


There is constant activity 
as they continuously reposition 
themselves to exploit the nutrient- 
rich waters that flow back and 
forth across the glistening 
sand. They come and go with 
the seasons and the tides; some- 
times the beach is totally devoid 
of them, at other times they 
form patches so closely packed 
that you can feel them tunneling 
about your bare feet as you pause 
in ankle deep water. 

Both are totally harmless 
creatures — they 
won't hurt you and 
you won't hurt 
them if you pick 
them up to take a 
closer look. They are 
the mole crab and the 
coquina clam. 

The mole crab 
(Emerita talpoida) 
is a little crustacean 
shaped more or less 
like a Volkswagen 
Beetle. Its round 
white carapace is 
just the right shape 
to absorb the pound- 
ing of the surf and 
allow it to tunnel into 
wet sand loosened by 
rushing water. 
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Underneath the shell, its 
many legs dig out the soup of 
water and grains while it slides 
backwards into the sand until 
only its face and two brushy 
antennae are left exposed, facing 
the sea. As each wave returns 
to the surf, the antennae en- 
tangle minute micro-organisms 
suspended in the thin film of 
seaward flow. The antennae are 
then retracted and food particles 
are removed by mouth parts. 

As the water flows back to the 
sea, a shallow stream splits at 
the exposed head of each critter, 
making tiny V’s in the slip 
stream. When the tide or wave 
action changes the swash, mole 
crabs shake themselves loose and 
let the waves carry them to a 
new spot, where the water depth 
is right for feeding. Somehow, 
they do this all at once, so what 
looks like a plain stretch of sand 
and water suddenly explodes 
into hundreds of little white 
bodies scurrying about, swim- 
ming furiously backwards. They 
then bury themselves into the 
sand, ready for the next wave. 

Whether they do this be- 
cause they all simultaneously 
sense it is time, or whether 
they somehow coordinate their 
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Coquina clams have one long siphon to bring in plankton-rich water and another to 


expel it. 


actions by some kind of signal, 
no one knows, but the result is 
the same. By moving together, 
they dazzle and confuse preda- 
tors. Even the sharpest and most 
alert seagull has time to catch 
only one. 

Many predators feed on mole 
crabs. Birds constantly patrol 
the beaches in search of a quick 
snack. Those unlucky enough 
to be washed out to sea find the 
near-shore waters populated by 
a variety of fish ready to gobble 
stragglers. Ghost crabs dart 
out from the dunes and strike 
without warning. Anglers call 
them “sand bugs” and find them 
ideal bait for snook, whiting and 
channel bass. The swash can be 
a deadly place. 

The swash is also home to 
the coquina (Donax variabilis), 

a bivalve mollusk about half the 
size of your thumbnail. Like their 
crustacean colleagues, they make 
up in numbers what they lack in 
size. They inhabit Florida beach- 
es by the billions. Their dead 
shells, compacted by the forces 

of coastal geology, form layers of 
rock that were quarried by the 
Spaniards to build their forts. 

Each individual clam is 
roughly the shape of a right 


triangle, the two valves joined 
along the hypotenuse so tightly 
that you need a penknife to pry 
them apart. The shells are hard 
and glossy, and beautifully deco- 
rated in multicolored stripes and 
patterns. No two are identical, 
but all are exquisitely lovely. 

When they die, and the soft 
tissues inside are devoured by 
scavengers, the shells remain 
attached and opened like butter- 
flies on the sand. Eventually, the 
scouring action of wave and sand 
polishes away the enamel, the 
sun bleaches the pigmentation 
and they surrender their beauty 
to the sea. The shells break 
apart and collect in piles on the 
beach, and, eventually, in layers 
beneath the sand. 

Coquina also feed on plankton 
washed up on the swash, but they 
gather their food by straining it 
from the water directly. A long 
siphon brings in plankton-rich 
water, while another expels it. 
Like the mole crab, they must 
constantly reposition themselves, 
which they do by releasing their 
hold on the sand by retracting 
a fleshy foot protruding from 
their shell. As the motion of the 
water moves them either up or 
down the beach, they dig into the 
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sand with their foot and bury 
themselves so only the siphons 
protrude above the surface. 

It is a delight to watch a large 
wave roll back to sea, leaving 
hundreds of little multi-colored 
porcelain jewels frantically bury- 
ing into the soft, wet sand with 
a pulsing, bobbing motion. They 
have to be fast — they too are 
constantly under threat of being 
stranded out in deep water or 
higher up on the beach, away from 
food and vulnerable to predators. 

Despite hard shells, coquinas 
are relentlessly hunted. Some 
fish and birds specialize in 
cracking their shells open, as do 
crabs. Predatory snails burrow 
through the soft sand to attack 
them from below. Beachcombers 
dig them up by the bucketful to 
brew delicious chowder. On the 
beach, everyone’s hungry and 
everyone’s on the menu. 

Many creatures live in the 
swash, but on Florida beaches, 
these two are the most easily 
spotted. They are particularly 
fascinating because both have 
adapted to the same environ- 
ment, although they are distinct- 
ly different creatures, a mollusk 
and a crustacean, with completely 
different anatomical plans. 

Both coquinas and mole 
crabs have complex life cycles, 
releasing their eggs and sperm 
into the sea where they are fer- 
tilized. The larvae drift with the 
plankton until they are washed 
up onto an appropriate beach. 
Female mole crabs, in season, 
can be recognized by clusters of 
orange eggs under their shells; 
they are also larger than the 
males. Be especially gentle with 
them, they are the future. FW 


Henry Cordova was born and raised 
in Florida, and has lived most of his 
life there. Originally trained as a 
mathematician, he has worked as a 
geographer and cartographer for 
most of his professional life. Henry 
currently lives in Fort Lauderdale 
where he works for county 
government. His hobbies are sailing, 
amateur astronomy and writing. 
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By Gary Morse 


We are merely stewards of a fragile entity that 
relies on our generosity to survive. 
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“Hello, my name is Charlie. I am a field research 
biologist for the Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission. May I talk with you about your angling 
experience today?” This is an opening line Charlie 
Gardner uses to put anglers at ease and the beginning 
of an interview that is vital to the health of Florida’s 
saltwater fisheries. 

Gardner is responsible for conducting Marine 
Recreational Fisheries Statistical Surveys (MRFSS) 
at boat ramps, marinas, docks, piers, beaches and 
other fishing access points all along the west coast 
of Florida. 

National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration’s 
(NOAA) Fisheries Service developed MRFSS to moni- 
tor recreational fisheries. More than 45 field surveyors 
in Florida collect data to estimate catch, harvest and 
total fishing effort in Florida. 

“It’s a really neat job and I’ve never gotten up 
in the morning and didn’t want to go to work,” said 
Gardner. “For the most part, you’re meeting people at 
their best and they just love to talk about their sport.” 

Gardner should know; he stopped keeping track 
of his personal MRFSS interviews at 30,000, many 
years ago. 

The FWC mission is: “Managing fish and 
wildlife resources for their long-term well-being and 
the benefit of people,” and that is a commitment that 
Gardner takes very seriously. 

“Tt’s what we do,” Gardner said. “The hard work 
and dedication of every field representative that 
performs interviews will make a difference for all 
recreational anglers who participate in any type of 
ocean-related activity.” 

The reward of knowing you are involved in 
something that makes a difference in the overall 
preservation of Florida’s marine wildlife is pretty 
overwhelming. Gardner likes to reflect on rewards 
that hit a bit closer to home. 

When Gardner began with the FWC, the reception 
at many marinas and boat ramps was a bit chilly. 

“The fishermen would surround us and give us a 
lot of gruff,’ Gardner said. “I told the people I trained 
that I would change their minds, and if I had to do it 
one angler at a time, then that is how I would do it.” 

Gardner did change a lot of anglers’ perceptions 
about the FWC and single-handedly turned non- 
cooperative sites into responsive locations that, 
today, more than welcome Gardner and his marine 
interview process. 

“People began to see that what we do is working,” 
Gardner said. “Anglers were beginning to catch 
gator-size trout and they began to see the numbers of 
red drum increase.” 

While on special assignment in the Florida 
Panhandle collecting data on red snapper, Gardner 
came across a 10-year-old boy from Indiana who 
was interested in his sampling. With his easy-going 
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Surveying Florida’s Recreational 
Saltwater Fishing 


By Jess Brown 


The Marine Recreational Fisheries Statistics 
Survey (MRFSS) serves an important function in 
managing Florida’s marine fisheries. The surveys 
provide vital data regarding the harvest and 
fishing effort on Florida’s recreational fisheries. 

The surveys are conducted in two ways. 
FWC field surveyors conduct angler interviews 
to collect catch and harvest information. In 
addition, a separate telephone survey of 
residential households in Florida gathers data on 
fishing effort. The combination of these two 
surveys provides fisheries managers with 
information to guide management decisions. 

The National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration (NOAA) developed the MRFSS 
to monitor saltwater recreational fisheries. 
Recently, NOAA invited the National Research 
Council (NRC) to review marine recreational 
survey methods used to estimate catch, harvest 
and fishing effort from marine recreational 
fisheries throughout the United States, and to 
recommend ways to improve survey techniques. 

The NRC review found needs of state and 
federal fisheries managers have changed 
since the MRFSS was first implemented. 
Modern fisheries management requires finer 
resolution and more timely data. The NRC 
identified several key elements of the MRFSS 
that should be improved or redesigned. 

FWC plans to participate in national 
discussions of the NRC review. The review 
provides a great opportunity to develop stream- 
lined, accurate techniques designed to improve 
recreational fisheries data collection in Florida. 

While the NRC identified shortcomings of 
the MRFSS, the continued use of this tool is 
important in providing valuable data to fisheries 
managers. Therefore, FWC encourages anglers 
to continue to cooperate with FWC’s MRFSS 
samplers while the process to improve the 
survey moves forward. The continued use of 
this tool is crucial in guiding responsible 
management of fishery resources, enhancing 
and protecting the resource and promoting the 
best use of the resources. 
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When not conducting Marine Recreational Fisheries Statistical Surveys, Charlie Gardner, holding a snook, is an avid wade-fisherman. 


nature and sense of humor, Gardner even enlisted 
the young man’s service as assistant during the 
remaining MRFSS interviews. 

“T got through to this kid,” Gardner said. “He 
will never forget this experience, and I think it 
took him one step closer towards appreciating 
the resource.” 

Gardner is also a very dedicated angler who 
divides his angling time between the work he loves 
and his off-duty life. On any given day, you might 
see him wade-fishing the shoreline along the Gulf 
of Mexico from Sand Bay to Fort Desoto in St. 
Petersburg. 

“T love wade-fishing because it puts me in close 
to the fish and I can look them right in the eye,” 
Gardner said. 

Recently, MRFSS has come under pressure 
with questions about the value of survey results. 

“There was even talk of boycotting the MRFSS 
interviews, and that in itself would have been 
tragic,” Gardner said. “There’s no other way to 
monitor the number of saltwater species harvested 
recreationally from the Gulf of Mexico. 
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“Once you get past all the rhetoric and start 
thinking about the resource, you realize we are 
merely stewards of a fragile entity that relies on 
our generosity to survive,” Gardner said. 

It may sound a bit cliché but Gardner recom- 
mends every angler keep only what he can eat that 
day and return the rest. 

“We are fishermen too,” Gardner said. “Anglers 
need to realize that we are not out to harm them 
and are here to help. It is incumbent on all of us to 
protect this precious resource.” 

The next time you are approached by an FWC 
field surveyor, keep in mind he is working to protect 
and preserve the resource. Give him a warm 
welcoming smile and provide the information he 
requests. The data you provide will become part of 
the best available science and serve as a means for 
managing Florida’s fish and wildlife resources for 
their long-term existence and well-being. FW 


Gary Morse is a public information coordinator with the 
FWC. This article was adapted from the January 2006 
issue of Florida Outdoor Adventures. 


Feelin’ eel 
By Andy Sabol 


Florida black bass love eels! 
Florida black bass gobble eels! 
Especially small, 8- to 10-inch 
eels. That’s why Louis and I spent 
about three hours one summer 
evening seining some bonnett 
patches and catching about 25 of 
those little lovelies. 

Just off Dale Mabry High- 
way, near Tampa Bay Buccaneer 
Stadium, there used to be a small 
lake/pond, completely surrounded 
by cypress trees. The bass there 
treated eels like kids treat 
strawberry shortcake. That’s 
where and why we were 
headed with our catch of 
the evening. 

The next morning, by 
first light, we already had 


launched my 12-foot aluminum 
johnboat, loaded with our tackle, 
cooler of drinks and our bucket of 
eager eel volunteers. 
Now, getting one eel out of 
a bucket of eels takes skill, 
training and a portion of luck. 
Everyone knows eels are slippery, 
but how much and how fast they 
can produce that slime is probably 
unknown and I think, unbelievable! 
As I stooped over the bucket 
with an old towel in 
hand, trying to dig 
one of those little 
fellas out of the 
squirming mass, 
Louis decided 
to change posi- 
tions. To say that 
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e Fishin’ Follies 


a 12-foot aluminum johnboat is 
unstable... well, enough said! 

In a twinkle, I was sitting in 
the bottom of the boat, surrounded 
by 25 free and obviously enthu- 
siastic eels! Each was convinced 
that he knew the way out of the 
boat and was leaving a trail of 
slime for the others to follow. 

Only minutes later, Louis and 
I were forced to stay put. There 
was no way to move around that 
boat. The bottom was one mass 
of eel slime. Of course, we didn’t 
bother to pass the bait bucket 
since it was empty, and unneces- 
sary — every few seconds there 
was another eel wriggling past. 

We didn’t catch any bass... 
but what a memorable trip! FW 
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A squabbling, grunting, honking, 
gurgling racket echoes through 
the wetter wilderness areas of 
Florida. There can be no doubt 
that this racket originates from 
the rookeries of large water- 
birds, including herons, egrets 
and anhingas. 

It is mostly the young in 
the nests who are the 
noisemakers. It seems 
clear, even to one who 
does not speak bird, 
all this cacophony 
translates to “feed me!” 

But it is not just 
the young birds who 
are awaiting a meal. 

In many a freshwater 
lake, swamp or slough 
overhung by the nest 
tree branches, lurk 
others who are just as 
eager, though much 
less vociferous. The 
very silence seems 
somehow sinister. 

Alligators are 
patient. Through most 
of the long, dank Age of 
Reptiles they awaited 
their prey, which might 
have included small 
two-legged dinosaurs. 
Now they watch and 
wait for what biologists 
believe to be the direct 
descendants of such 
little dinosaurs — 
the birds. 

Adults of all 
Florida bird species, if 
normal, are alert and 
can fly. It’s very rare 
for an alligator to have 
a chance to nab one. 

Immature nestlings 
are another matter. 
Their noise and jos- 
tling about are unmistakable, 
and they usually seem to be doing 
all they can to draw attention to 
themselves. They push each other 
around and, in their impatience for 
yet another feeding, often clamber 
out along tree branches. They can’t 
fly, of course, even when they're 
nearly as big as adults. Should 


one tumble down into the waters, 

it has almost no chance of getting 
back up into the tree. The idea that 
some of these fat, fluffy, clumsy, 
stupid, but painfully cute, balls 

of protein may, and probably will, 
meet their fate in the cruel jaws 

of an alligator seems almost too 
horrifying to contemplate. 


In the freshwater areas of 
Florida, it often seems that larger 
species of water-birds construct 
their rickety twig nests directly 
over the aquatic habitat of their 
natural predator — almost as 
though taunting it. Water-bird 
rookies appear on islands or trees 
growing directly in the water. 
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A tricolor heron stands guard over a nest with eggs. Tricolors are 
the only dark-colored herons that have a white belly. 


Once in a while, branches of 
these aquatic or island trees will 
meet branches of others growing 
from the mainland shore. Come 
nesting time, the clambering 
young will at least have a bridge 
to safety, a chance to make it far 
enough inland to get away from 
the alligator danger. 

But what happens 
in a case like that? The 
next breeding season, 
such a rookery will 
probably be abandoned. 
A casual observer 
would be tempted to 
shake his head and 
say something about 
bird-brains. 

The bird parents 
seem determined to 
expose their offspring 
to the danger of 
being consumed by a 
big reptile. Why not 
build their nests on 
the mainland trees? 

Those grinning 
gators that lie about 
boldly in the daytime 
are not the rookeries’ 
only threat, or their 
worst one. Another, 
more insidious 
menace, operates 
mostly by night. 

The obvious 
purpose of nesting in 
a tree is to keep the 
nestlings out the way 
of predators. However, 
raccoons, opossums and 
nearly all other land 
animals can climb. 
Unlike small songbirds, 
the gangly waders and 
divers cannot use nests 
that are little enough 
to simply escape notice. 
That is why water-birds with big, 
obvious, garrulous young use 
trees isolated by water. 

Aha, you might think; but 
those tree-climbing predators 
can also swim. 

In saltwater areas along 
the Florida coasts, large fishing 
birds normally overcome this 
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problem by nesting only 

on islands that are fairly 
well offshore. In freshwa- 
ter areas, though, islands 
are much closer to shore. 
Tree-climbing predators 
could easily swim across, 
except for one thing. The 
birds’ reptile landlord, 
awaiting whatever rent he 
can accrue, would just as 
soon collect it in the shape 
of a fellow predator. Even 

a bear or a panther might 
hesitate to swim in water 
occupied by a big gator. The 
birds’ ancient enemy is also 
their protector. 

Whatever the 
alligator’s faults, from a 
birds’-eye view, it is no 
tree-climber. Very rarely 
might an adult bird be 
caught, for the most part 
it must wait until a 
nestling happens to fall. 
Any that fall would 
probably be doomed, 
alligators or not, either 


from impact, drowning or 
terrestrial predation. 

How does an alligator 
view all this? Probably no 
one would suggest that 
gators consciously guard 
the birds to preserve a 
renewable food resource, 
though this is indeed the 
effect. Whether guarding 
a rookery or preying upon 
it, its behavior corresponds 
with the birds’ toward 
their own prey, usually 
fish. It’s not about how 
cruel, kind or logical all 
this is, it’s about getting 
something to eat. 

It would appear, 
though, that the birds gain 
more from this arrange- 
ment than they lose. 

FW 


Dean Morgan currently lives 
in Hialeah and has been a 
Florida resident since 1959. 
In addition to writing for 
several newspapers and 
magazines around the state, 
J he spent four years as a 

rica. Florida state park ranger. 
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The enigmatic eel 


By Henry Cabbage 


One of nature’s most elaborate 
and fascinating events is the 
epic lifecycle of the American 
eel — the species scientists call 
Anguilla rostrata. 

Life always begins in the 
waters of the Sargasso Sea, 
north of the Bahamas. Adult 
females lay 2-20 million eggs 
each (the number depends on the 
mother’s size, rather than her 
age) usually between February 
and April. Eels start out as 
transparent, willow-leaf-shaped 
larvae, less than two inches long, 
destined to drift landward with 
the currents up to a year or more. 

Eventually, they reach the 
North American coast. While 
over the continental shelf they 
undergo physical changes and 
take on the shape of an eel, but 
they remain transparent. During 
that phase of their lives, people 
call them glass eels. They begin 
moving, on their own power, 
toward shore. 

Eels develop skin color by the 
time they reach the estuaries of 
coastal streams. They are called 
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elvers at that point, and they 
appear as miniature adults. 

The arrival time varies with 
geography, but by early May, 
the elvers begin venturing into 
streams in large numbers as 
far north as Nova Scotia. At 
other time intervals, they enter 
streams as far south as South 
America. Males stay closer to 
estuaries, but females may travel 
hundreds of miles upstream, 
overcoming dams, spillways, 
falls and rapids and eventually, 
they enter their yellow phase. 

Some researchers say it 
takes about four years for eels to 
reach full adulthood. They live 
perhaps as long as 20 years — 
feeding on insects, crustaceans, 
mollusks, worms and fish — 
before they begin their life-ending 
return to the Sargasso Sea. 

Females, sometimes as long 
as a yardstick, and males, less 
than half that long, swim, slither 
over wet grass and sometimes 
spend several hours out of the 
water to carry on their migration. 
By then, their eyes and pectoral 


Eel monitoring 


The Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission 

is mandated by the Atlan- 

tic States Marine Fisheries 
Commission to monitor young- 
of-year and adult yellow eels 
in Florida. Since 2001, data 
have been collected for eels 
that inhabit northeast Florida 
waterways. 
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Eels begin life as transparent, willow- 
leaf-shaped larvae and develop an 
eel shape as they travel over the 
continental shelf. In this phase, they 
are known as “glass eels.” 


fins have enlarged and they have 
gone through color changes from 
yellow, to olive-brown to dark 
brown and gray with white bellies. 

They return to the same 
rivers, even the same areas of the 
rivers, and begin their journey 
back to the spawning site — which 
has never been positively identi- 
fied. The trek begins between 
August and December. It may 
take a year, and eels undergo the 
most dramatic changes in their 
lifecycle during that period. 

By the time they arrive at their 
destination, they have turned into 
a bundle of breeding material. 

By the time the females 
release their eggs and the males 
fertilize them, the adult eels are 
incapable of eating, swimming or 
anything else except reproduction. 
Spawning takes place at such 
extreme depths that researchers 
have not been successful at 
duplicating conditions that would 
entice eels to breed in captivity. 

No one knows for sure, but 
it seems likely the adults die at 
that point, and once again the 
eggs turn into larvae and the 
saga begins anew. FW 
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Four sediment containment booms deployed in Pine Island Sound enable scallops to grow larger and healthier than caged scallops. 


Each boom encircles a surface area of 75 square meters and encloses the entire water column from the surface to the bottom. 


Bay scallops 


saltwater early-warning systems 


By Karen Parker 


The words “bay scallops” conjure 
up images of a tasty seafood 
dinner for many Floridians, 

but these little creatures are 
more than just good eats. They 
also serve as an “early warning 
system” for conditions in coastal 
waters around the state. 

According to William Arnold, 
a research scientist at the Florida 
Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission’s (FWC) Fish and 
Wildlife Research Institute in St. 
Petersburg, scallops are highly 
sensitive to changes in water 
quality, and observing their 
health is a good way to measure 
the health of an ecosystem. 

“Bay scallops were once 
plentiful throughout Florida’s 
west coast,” Arnold said. “But 
they have virtually disappeared 
in some areas. The loss of habitat 
is one explanation. For instance, 
approximately 80 percent of the 
sea grass beds in Tampa Bay 
have been lost, amounting to an 
80-percent decline in scallop habi- 
tat. An extensive scallop fishery 
existed in Tampa Bay as recently 
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as the 1960s, but scallops are 
rarely found there now. 

“Populations do fluctuate. 
Areas can be good one year and 
barren the next. However, we 
were on the verge of wiping out 
the bay scallop. We’re now work- 
ing diligently to rebuild popula- 
tions around the western coast of 
Florida,” Arnold said. 

“We conduct surveys each 
June to count the scallop popula- 
tions at approximately 200 loca- 
tions along the west coast. Last 
year was much better than 2004. 
But [’m a little concerned about 
2006 because of the red tide event 
that came through in 2005,” 
Arnold said. 

To increase the number of 
healthy scallop populations in 
Florida waters, the FWC changed 
harvest regulations to reduce 
take in 1994 and initiated a 
scallop restoration program in 
1998. Scallop populations have 
increased where restoration ef- 
forts have taken place. In areas 
where there are no restoration 
programs, scallops have not re- 
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turned. Currently, the most 
extensive bay scallop populations 
are north and west of the Suwan- 
nee River, particularly near Stein- 
hatchee and in St. Joseph Bay. 
“Once a population is deplet- 
ed, it may not be able to recover 
on its own, even with improved 
water quality and restrictions on 
harvest. Scallops are broadcast 
spawners, releasing sperm and 
eggs for fertilization. If no other 
scallops are nearby, reproduction 
isn’t successful,” Arnold said. 

The bay scallop is an 
interesting animal. It’s a mem- 
ber of the shellfish family known 
as bivalves. Its upper valve is a 
dark mottled color, occasionally 
bright yellow or orange, and its 
lower valve is typically white. In 
Florida, scallops generally have a 
lifespan of 12 to 18 months, 
according to Arnold. 

The bay scallop feeds continu- 
ously by filtering small particles 
of algae and organic matter from 
the water. Scallops open their 
valves when feeding or breathing 
and close them when predators 
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approach. They can also close 
their shells to avoid silt, which 
can clog the animals’ delicate 
gills. Many tiny, blue eyes along 
the outer rim of the shell detect 
movement near the animal. 
When threatened, the scallop 
can swim backwards by clap- 
ping its valves and expelling 
water rapidly. 

“A bay scallop can develop 
both male and female sexual 
organs, producing both eggs and 
sperm,” Arnold said. “Scallops 
release their sperm and eggs 
at different times to reduce the 
chance of inbreeding.” 

A change in water tempera- 
ture can trigger spawning. In 
Florida, spawning occurs in 
the fall when the temperature 
drops. Each scallop is capable of 
producing millions of eggs, but 
the mortality rate is extremely 
high. Only one egg out of 12 
million may survive to adult- 
hood, according to Arnold. 

Fertilized eggs become tiny 
larvae that float in the water for 
about two weeks 
before attaching to 
sea grass blades. 
These juvenile scal- 
lops, called spat, 
move up the sea 
grass blades, out of 
reach of predators 
such as crabs. 

“However, mor- 
tality is still high,” 
Arnold said. “As 


of the spat will die. 
Those that do grow 
large enough to avoid being 
eaten by predators will fall to 
the bottom, where they remain 
the rest of their lives.” 

Open harvest season for 
bay scallops along Florida’s gulf 
coast begins July 1 and runs 
through Sept. 10. State waters 
in the Gulf of Mexico open to 
harvest are from the Pasco-Her- 
nando County line near Aripeka 
to the west bank of the Mexico 
Beach Canal in Bay County. 


Scallops’ top valves are typically 
many as 90 percent a dark, mottled color but are 


occasionally bright yellow or orange. 


It is illegal to possess bay 
scallops outside open harvest 
areas. It is also illegal to land 
scallops outside open harvest ar- 
eas. For example, it would be legal 
to take scallops from waters off 
the Hernando County coast, but it 
would be illegal to dock your boat 
in Pasco County with the scallop 
catch onboard. 

It’s legal 
to gather bay 
scallops by 
hand or with a 
landing or dip 
net only. The 
FWC enforces 
scallop harvest 
regulations, 
especially the 
daily bag limit, 
because mul- 
tiple harvest 
trips in one day are not good for 
the bay scallop population. Each 
person is allowed two gallons of 
whole scallops, or the equivalent of 
one pint of shucked meat, per day. 
The limit for each boat is 10 gal- 
lons of whole 
scallops or one- 
half gallon of 
meat per day, 
but the individ- 
ual limit applies 
when fewer than 
five people occupy 
the boat. A salt- 
water fishing 
license is re- 
quired for non- 
residents and for 
Florida residents 
who gather 
scallops from a boat or in water 
4 or more feet deep or if their face 
breaks the surface of the water. 
Florida’s diver-down flag 
requirement also applies when 
scallop gatherers use snorkels 
or scuba gear. 

Harvest of bay scallops for 
commercial sale is illegal in 
Florida. 

More information about 
the bay scallop is available at 
MyFWC.com. FW 
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Many tiny, blue eyes are arrayed ; 
along the outer rim of scallops’ shells. 'SMs such as barnacles. 


FWC works to restore the 
scallop population 


To restore the bay scallop popula- 
tion, the Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission (FWC) 
teamed up with the University of 
South Florida. Scientists placed young 
scallops in protective cages at sev- 
eral Florida locations 
in hopes they would 
spawn and repopulate 
depleted areas, accord- 
ing to William Arnold, a 
research scientist at the 
FWC’s Fish and Wildlife 
Research Institute in St. 
Petersburg. 

“The cages worked, 
but the scallops were 
overgrown by organ- 


These organisms add 
considerable weight to the shell which 
impedes or prevents the scallops from 
opening to feed or swim. This was a 
real problem that contributed to their 
slow growth and delayed reproduction,” 
Arnold said. 

“The FWC came up with a new 
system using sediment containment 
booms to make ‘corrals’ where 
researchers released the larvae. That 
allowed scallops to live their lives 
normally and not be trapped in cages. 
These ‘free-ranging’ scallops grew 
larger and healthier than caged scallops 
and didn’t have the fouling problems,” 
Arnold said. 

“In conjunction with Mote Marine 
Laboratory and the Sanibel-Captiva 
Conservation Foundation, we first tried 
this new system out in Pine Island 
Sound (in Lee County, south of Boca 
Grande) in 2003. In 2004, these 
scallops were spawning adults. In June 
2005, we sampled the scallops and 
found the highest density population in 
the state. The red tide event this past 
year did significant damage to the 
population, but we’re expecting the scal- 
lops to make a comeback,” Arnold said. 

The institute’s scientists plan 
to construct additional corrals in St. 
Andrews Bay, Sarasota Bay and Pine 
Island Sound. The ultimate goal of 
this project is to re-establish scallop 
populations throughout the western 
coast of Florida. 
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A girl’s first deer: a growing trend? 


By Lazaro Aleman 

It’s always gratifying for a 
parent when an offspring shows 
interest in a sport, hobby or 
activity that’s beloved by the 
parent. Imagine then, how much 
more gratifying the experience 
when that interest manifests 


Anytime | have a chance to 
itself unexpectedly and against 


spend quality time doing 
stuff that we both like, it’s 


Such was the case for Davis 
Revell, whose 11-year-old daugh- 
ter, Hadley, bagged her first deer 


obviously great. on Thanksgiving Day. The older 


Davis Revell and his 11-year-old daughter Hadley with her first deer — an eight-point 
buck taken on Thanksgiving Day. 
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of his of two daughters, 15-year- 
old Ramsey, “would rather watch 
paint dry than sit in a deer 
stand.” Davis had no cause to 
expect his younger daughter 
would like hunting any better. But 
Hadley, a self-described country 
girl with an affinity for trucks, 
tractors and all things country, 
confounded the expectation. 

“She started showing an 
interest in guns and hunting at 
about age 7 or 8,” said Davis, 
an assistant public defender in 
rural Jefferson County in north 
Florida. “And she’s been 
shooting guns with me ever 
since. We started with .22 rifles 
and moved up to the smaller 
shotguns and then eased into 
semi-automatic shotguns.” 

Hadley started dove hunting 
with her dad at about age 9, with 
limited success. 

“She may have winged one 
or two,” Davis said, laughing. 
“Doves are real hard to hit, 
you know. You might say she’s 
thrown lead at them.” 

As for deer hunting, Hadley 
had tried it once or twice previ- 
ously. But being very selective, 
she hadn’t seen anything that 
she really wanted to shoot until 
last Thanksgiving Day. Up at 
the crack of dawn that day, she 
and her dad were sitting in the 
homemade stand behind their 
house on their 90-acre property 
just west of the small town of 
Monticello when Hadley spotted 
the eight-point buck eating corn 
about 40 yards away. 

“I was excited,” Hadley said, 
admitting she was so nervous 
she had to hold her breath in 


order to steady her hand. But when 
she finally squeezed the trigger, the 
deer went right down — a clean kill. 
Her next goal, she said, is to take a 
10-pointer. 

As for the reaction from friends 
and classmates, Hadley said it 
ranged from disbelief that her first 
deer would be an eight-pointer, to 
admiration, to nonchalance. The 
fact she’s a girl never entered the 
equation, she said. Indeed, she 
readily cites another girl in her 
fifth-grade class who regularly 
hunts with her dad. 

What’s important to Hadley 
and her dad is the time spent 
together and the memories created — 
memories that will form the touch- 
stones and cornerstones of their 
adult relationship. A first deer is 
almost universally recognized 
among hunters as one of those defin- 
ing moments that register indelibly 
in the mind, never to be forgotten. 

Ultimately, however, most 
hunters agree that what makes the 
moment so memorable are the social 
aspects surrounding it — a theme 
found commonly in the father-and- 
son hunting literature and voiced by 
Florida Fish and Wildlife Conser- 
vation Commission (FWC) official 
Eddie White. 

“Pulling the trigger is minimal,” 
he said. “It’s more about sharing the 
outdoors, being with family, and the 
camaraderie. The actual hunt is a 
very small part.” 

Revell agrees. 

“From my perspective, I’m 
happy as pie to have a hunting part- 
ner for a change,” he said. “Cause 
Hadley’s at that age where she likes 
to go shopping with her momma and 
do that kind of girl stuff and I’m 
often left alone. So anytime I have a 
chance to spend quality time doing 
stuff that we both like, it’s obviously 
great. Hopefully too, this is the kind 
of activity that she can do to avoid 
other options that might come up 
later. It’s got to be good for her.” FW 


Lazaro Aleman is a newspaper and free- 
lance writer in the north Florida area 
with a long and abiding appreciation of 
nature and the outdoors. 
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A new hunting tradition 


A father introducing his son to the sport of hunting is a tradition 
with deep roots, especially in rural areas of the South. No doubt, 
the practice stems from frontier days, when hunting reflected a 
measure of a man’s ability to provide for his family. Even now, 

a boy’s first deer is considered something of a rite of passage. 
But how common is it for girls to hunt, or to learn hunting from 
their dads? 

The question is not easily answered, given that Florida keeps 
no such statistics. The reason, explained Eddie White, a permit 
and licensing officer with the Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission (FWC), 
is that individuals 
can hunt without a 
license until age 16, 
provided an adult 
accompanies them. 
And often, he said, a 
boy or girl will bag his 
or her first deer way 
before taking the re- 
quired hunter safety 
course at age 16. 

As for female 
participation in the 
traditionally male- 
dominated sport, it is White’s experience — based on some 50 
years of hunting — that female hunters are not uncommon. 

Bill Cline, FWC hunter safety coordinator, goes farther. He 
said female participation in hunting is not only common, it is 
steadily increasing — a trend aided by magazine articles and 
television shows featuring women hunters, and clothing and gun 
manufacturers producing hunting apparel and weapons specially 
designed for women. Increased participation, he said, started in 
the mid-1990s and has been growing ever since. 

“There's a definite and very noticeable upward trend of female 
participation in hunter safety courses as well as in hunting and 
shooting sports. Hunting’s not necessarily a male-dominated sport 
anymore,” Cline said. 

He estimates roughly 15 to 20 percent of the individuals 
taking the Florida hunter safety course at any given time are 
female. The FWC, in fact, offers a program titled “Becoming an 
Outdoors Woman” (BOW), which caters specifically to women who 
want to learn about hunting and the great outdoors. 

Peggy Farrell, assistant director for the national BOW program, 
sees several factors influencing the hunting trend. Among the 
factors, she cites more positive media portrayals of women hunters 
and a renewal of the “back-to-the-land movement.” 

“Many women hunters tell us what they love about hunting is 
having a connection to nature and just getting to see wildlife and 
enjoying being outdoors, along with the satisfaction of harvesting 
their own food,” Farrell said. 

To learn more about Florida’s BOW program, visit MyFWC.com/ 
huntered/becoming _an_ outdoors _ woman.htm. 


Becoming an Outdoors Woman workshops 
offer an opportunity to learn outdoor skills 
usually associated with hunting and fishing, 
and a variety of outdoor pursuits. 
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2006 
ALLIGATOR HUNTS 
Permits on Sale June [5 


$271.50 - residents 
$1,021.50 - nonresidents 
$61.50 - additional permits 


Statewide hunts are available on a first-come, 
first-served basis. Permit holders may take two 
alligators during a one-week quota period and 
an Il-week open season. 


Three ways to purchase: 

* MyFWC.com 

* License agents and tax collectors’ offices 

* Toll-free 1-888- HUNT FLORIDA (486-8356) 


Visit MyFWC.com/gators 
for details 


= 
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2006 - 07 
PECIAL~ OPPORTUNITY 
HUNTS 


Apply Now! 
(ends June 14) 


Apply at MyFWC.com, license agents 
or tax collectors’ offices. Improve 
your chances of being selected by 
submitting as many nonrefundable 
$5 applications as you would like. 


Visit MyFWC.com/hunting 
for Application Worksheets 
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a river of discove 
Article and photographs by Doug Stamm 

There are two half-day journeys all freshwater pad- rivers in the world. These underground rivers rise to 
dlers should make, no matter what kind of canoe or the surface in many forms and locations throughout 
kayak they own. One is a four-hour journey on the the northern part of the state. Some of these springs 
Ichetucknee, the other a four-hour journey on the are the largest and deepest on earth. One such is 
Juniper, both spring rivers in north Florida. Their Silver Springs, a tourist attraction known around the 
waters are nearly as transparent as the air and world, and the home of the original glass bottom boat. 
travel through some of the wildest semitropical These springs, including Ichetucknee and 
forest in North America. Juniper, literally rise from the earth at a single 

I’ve traveled both rivers extensively by canoe and headspring and, from there, begin their journey to the 
snorkeled down the Ichetucknee with underwater sea. With Florida’s warm climate, and with ultimate 
cameras. Now I travel in a new kind of kayak, one access to the ocean, a large mixture of freshwater 
that will change the way we travel on clear waters and oceanic life swims together in rare and colorful 
anywhere, salt or fresh, profusion. Looking into the clearest fresh water on 

This new kayak is made with a transparent hull, this planet, it’s possible to see bass and bluegills 
creating essentially a clear water paddler’s dream, swimming with mullet and flounder. 
a glass bottom kayak. Designed by Innovex, it’s the Florida’s springs have always seemed magical. 
perfect boat to introduce my young son to the world When looking into their crystalline depths as blue as 
of kayaking and also show him one of the world’s the sky, it’s easy to understand why the springs were 
most unique freshwater environments — the sacred to ancient peoples and were the center of Ponce 
Ichetucknee River and the springs of Florida. de Leon’s legendary search for the fountain of youth. 

Florida has the largest concentration of spring Four hundred years ago, some of the first ‘ 
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Spanish explorers in Florida, intrigued by 

the beauty and abundance of the Ichetucknee, built 
a mission along its bank near sites already 

used for thousands of years by the spring’s first 
human admirers. 

If there is a perfect vessel, and a perfect place 
to foster appreciation of our aquatic world, whether 
you are young or old, it is a glass-bottom kayak on a 
Florida spring. 

In a trek Ponce de Leon 
couldn’t have imagined, my 
son Matt accompanied me on a 
journey down the Ichetucknee. 

First stop was Blue 
Springs Camp on the Santa 
Fe River, not far from the 
Ichetucknee. The campground 
offers a quiet place to stay and 
a beautiful headspring pool, 
just the right size for a glass 
bottom kayak shake-down 
cruise. Matt is a teenager, 
new to kayaking, and we both 
wanted to see how these boats 
handled before we paddled 
them down a river and miles 
into the wild. 

The kayaks were very 
stable and maneuverable, 
and the spring itself gave us 
the opportunity to see several 
kinds of fish and turtles 
scurrying underneath. 

Having been in, under 
and on the Ichetucknee River 
many times has never 
diminished the enchantment 
of yet another journey on this 
rare river, and now, with the 
Caribe, I had, for the first 
time, a clear, but warm and 
dry, window into its world. 
The Ichetucknee is a remark- 
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100-yard carry from the parking lot. The path takes 
you past the deep blue headspring pool, and even from 
50 yards away, you can see the sandy bottom of the 
headspring 15 feet below the surface. The launch area 
has a convenient dock in the stream, and with an easy 
push, a journey down the Ichetucknee River unfolds. 

The river lazily flows through wild forest filled 
with birdsongs. The current gently moves through 
Tee areas of wild rice marshes 
~™ + * and great stands of mature 
cypress laden with Spanish 
moss. Journeying down the 
Ichetucknee (Creek Indian 
for “pond of the beaver”), 
paddlers may encounter 
beavers, otters, limpkins, 
egrets, herons and several 
varieties of turtles. On rare 
occasions in the deeper and 
lower stretches, they see a 
manatee that has left the 
ocean for a swim up the 
Suwannee River, turned into 
the Santa Fe River, and finally 
entered the Ichetucknee. 

I followed Matt for most 
of the way downstream, for 
I wanted his view of the 
Ichetucknee to be uninter- 
rupted. I remember my first 
adventure down this river 
many years ago as an 
underwater photographer 
and recall the wonders that 
journey revealed, both above 
and below the water. Perhaps 
this day will leave a similar 
impression on my son. We 
were both intrigued by 
the wildness, not always 
associated with Florida. 
Paddling only to maintain 
our position in the middle of 
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Top: Fossilized sharks teeth, millions of years old, 
surround an alligator’s tooth lying on the limestone 
bed of the Ichetucknee River. Middle: An underwater 
view of a rare Suwannee bass. Bottom: Cooters by 
the hundreds sun on logs along the Ichetucknee. 


able place and the namesake 
of the Ichetucknee Springs 
State Park, recognized in 


the river, we drifted down 

a transparent, forest-lined 
stream. We were in no hurry 
to finish this journey. 


1972 by the U.S. Department 
of the Interior as a National 
Natural Landmark. The river is formed by nine large 
springs which push 233 million gallons of water daily 
to the earth’s surface inside the park in the upper 
third of its six-mile length. After six miles, the Ichet- 
ucknee joins the Santa Fe River. 

The canoe and kayak launch area is inside the 
park near the north entrance and requires about a 
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The Ichetucknee is ideal 
for a glass-bottom kayak. The river averages only 
2 feet deep and ranges from a few feet to 100 feet 
wide. In some areas, the shallow stream bed is lined 
with bright green beds of waving eel grass that un- 
dulate gently in the current. In other areas, the bot- 
tom is covered with sun-dappled stretches of rippled 
sand and white, fractured limestone. 


Underwater creatures move through water 
so perfectly clear there is no sense of water being 
there at all. Loggerhead turtles, snails and darters 
watch us pass overhead. We soon learn a rapid 
approach frightens larger fish, and they scurry 
away as we loom overhead. When we find back- 
water areas where the kayak is still or our ap- 
proach is slow, several varieties of fish appear 
below. Many bream species make their home in the 
Ichetucknee as do largemouth bass and the rare 
Suwannee bass, and we note a few mullet have 
arrived from the sea more than 100 miles away. 

If you are lucky, you may see fossilized 
remnants of Florida’s ancient natural history 
lying in the sand below. During the Ice Ages, when 
much of North America was cold and covered in 
ice, Florida was a temperate refuge for the huge 
mega-fauna of the Pleistocene Era. The teeth and 
bones of the saber-toothed tiger, tapir, sloth and 
mastodon have been found in the sands of the 
Ichetucknee. And eons before these giant creatures 
roamed this land, ancient sharks patrolled this 
region when it was the bottom of a shallow sea. 
Their fossilized teeth are a common sight scat- 
tered across limestone regions of the Ichetucknee’s 
stream bed. But, as in all Florida parks, any fos- 
sils you discover have been there for thousands of 
years and should remain there for thousands more. 

Less than an hour into the journey, a small 
headspring called the Devil’s Eye appears on the 
right and forms a small tributary to the main riv- 
er. The force of flow from the spring is so strong 
it boils the surface, and when Matt tries to hover 
over the boil to see the eye-shaped cavern at the 
bottom of the spring, the rising current pushes 
him to the side. The Devil’s Eye is one of the 
deeper parts of our river journey, about 10 feet, 
and the water is so bright and strikingly clear it 
seems to amplify the texture of the underwater 
plants and terrain visible below. 

There is much to see as we casually drift down- 
stream, and a few hours and the few miles pass 
quickly. We find ourselves at the take-out landing, 
not ready to finish the journey, wishing for another 
mile or two before we must leave the Ichetucknee. 

But there are other spring river journeys that 
beckon a kayak, and I can see the Ichetucknee has 
worked its magic on a young man who steps ashore 
with a new sense of wonderment for a wild place. 
Juniper Springs River is the next stop for a young new 
explorer in a rediscovery of the springs of Florida. FW 


Doug Stamm is a professional photographer, 
specializing in fish and wildlife photographs. He is the 
author of the book The Springs of Florida. 
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Paddling notes 


A few words of caution for any paddler considering a 
journey on the Ichetucknee or the Juniper. Floating down 
the river in inflated inner tubes is a traditional way of 
cooling down during Florida’s hot summers, and tubers 
crowd the Ichetucknee on weekends from May through 
September. While the park restricts the number of tubers 
to 750 a day on the Ichetucknee, that capacity is reached 
almost every weekend in the summer. For a quieter 
journey, canoe and kayak paddlers should wait until 
weekdays in the summer or until the winter months. 

The Juniper River Canoe Trail in the Ocala National 
Forest flows for 7 miles through a semitropical forest. 
Tubers are not allowed on the Juniper, and except for at a 
rest area halfway through the four-hour journey, you are 
restricted to your canoe or kayak. No wading or swimming 
is allowed. This Forest Service policy protects the river as 
well as protecting visitors from the river's inhabitants. 

The underwater and above-water views along the 
Juniper are wild, rare and spectacular. Alligators sleep-. 
ing in the sun are an occasional sight along its remote 
banks. The Juniper is a little faster and trickier than the 
Ichetucknee with overhanging trees and vegetation along _ 
its course. Inexperienced canoers and kayakers are 
advised to go slow and take in the sights. _ 


New kayak designs oS 
Innovex kayaks are unique and rugged craft. The trans- 
parent hull is made from lexan, the same clear material 
used in jet canopies and bullet proof windows. The lexan - : 
is molded into a bath tub shape and inserted into an outer — 
hull made of polyethylene, the same material used in 7 
traffic cones, making them extremely durable kayaks. For — 

information on Innovex kayaks, go to www.clearkayak.com. 
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By Betsy S. Franz 
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Blair and Dawn Witherington and their national champion firebush tree, which is nearly 14 feet tall. 


Dawn and Blair Witherington of Melbourne Beach, 
love big trees. For years they have leafed through 
copies of the National Register of Big Trees, ogling 
oaks and gazing at giant Sequoias with reverence 
and awe. They’ve taken sidetrips, even using GPS 
coordinates to locate leafy champions that live in the 
wild. They’ve gone so far as to surprise a few hom- 
eowners by knocking on their doors to sneak a peek 
at a champion tree on their property. 

So when a Florida native firebush (Hamelia 
patens) that they planted on their property began to 
reach past its supposed maximum height of ten feet, 
the Witheringtons were quick to check the record 
books to see if their tree was actually up there with 


the giants. 


“The forestry folks came 
by to verify our measurements 
and determined that it is 
indeed a national champion,” 
Witherington said. 

A letter was issued by the 
Florida Department of Agricul- 
ture and Consumer Services 
attesting to the fact that the 
Witherington’s tree, which is 
nearly 14 feet tall, was the new 
state champ. The state’s Division 
of Forestry entered the tree into 
its register. 

But long before it made the 
record books, the Witherington’s 
firebush was a favorite for them, 
for visiting wildlife and for pro- 
ponents of native 
landscaping. 

“We chose to 
go with almost 
100 percent native 
plants when we 
landscaped our 
Melbourne Beach 
home several 
years ago.” Dawn 
explained. “And 
we've never regret- 
ted it. We’ve been 
very pleased with 
the low-mainte- 
nance aspects of 
the native yard, 
and we're thrilled 
with all the birds 
and butterflies and 
other wildlife that 
comes through.” 

And although 
natives are some- 
times planted by 
gardeners who like things a 
little on the “wild” side, the 
Witherington’s have chosen to 
keep their native plants a little 
more “civilized.” 

“T guess a lot of the people 
that choose natives do it because 
they don’t want to spend a lot of 
time working in the yard,” Blair 
explains. “Natives are a good 
way to do that. But when you do 
that, your yard looks like no one 
spends a lot of time working on it. 
We keep things weeded to make 


the beds look nice and also to keep 
out the non-natives. We don’t actu- 
ally sculpt things into hedges or 
topiaries but when we decide we 
want something to be more of a 
tree than a bush, we trim it to bea 
tree, and when we want something 
to be more of a bush than a tree, 
we trim it to be a bush.” 

The result is a landscape of 
well-defined bed areas and neatly 
trimmed native plant specimens 
that require less water and chemi- 
cals and provide abundant benefits 
for wildlife, centered on a firebush 
that long ago passed “bush” status. 

“One of the main reasons 
that we chose all natives is purely 


selfish,” Blair says. “We really 
enjoy the tremendous wildlife it 
attracts. And they are attracted 

to plants that you would never 
expect them to be attracted to, like 
gumbo limbo that puts out berries 
that the birds just love. Butterflies 
such as giant swallowtails hover 
around our Hercules club tree, 
and of course the firebush attracts 
several species of wildlife and but- 
terflies. We have hummingbirds 
regularly on both our firebush and 
coral honeysuckle.” 
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Dawn Witherington’s painting portrays her champion firebush and some of the 
wildlife which visits the plant. 


Dawn and Blair are proud 
of their native landscape and 
the wildlife that it attracts. “I 
think there is a new awareness 
and concern for the environment 
now than there was six years ago 
when we built our home,” Blair 
said. “Hopefully we can encourage 
more people to think of natives.” 
Dawn, a freelance graphic 
design artist and illustrator who 
focuses on scientific illustration, 
was so inspired by the beauty 
of their firebush, she created a 
detailed painting, showing some of 
the many forms of life that find food 
and shelter in their champion tree. 
“The painting shows over 30 
insects and other 
critters on the flow- 
ers, leaves and hov- 
ering about,” Dawn 
said. “It’s very true 
to life since at any 
given time the fire- 
bush is teeming with 
life. I don’t usually 
have time to paint 
something for myself, 
but I couldn’t resist 
painting that tree.” 
The painting is a 
permanent memorial 
to a tree that lives 
its life on a section 
of the Florida coast 
that is often bat- 
tered by hurricanes. 
In 2004, the With- 
eringtons’ firebush 
was stripped bare 
by three hurricanes 
in a row as Charley, 
Frances and Jeanne all left their 
marks on Brevard County. For- 
tunately for them, the champion 
quickly recovered and now looks 
as magnificent as ever. FW 


Betsy Franz developed her love for the 
outdoors in the woods of Mt. Holly, 
NJ before moving to Brevard County. 
She has visited forests and parks 

in almost all of the continental U.S. 
but finds none more awe inspiring or 
beautiful than the wooded property 
that she shares with her husband 
Tom in Melbourne. 
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Alternatives to invasive plants for central Florida 


invaders 


Trees 

Brazilian pepper 
Camphortree 
Chinese tallowtree 


Mimosa 

Leadtree 

Senegal date palm 
Australian pine 
Bischofia 


Evergreen shrubs 
Chinese privet 


Japanese privet 
Coral ardisia 


Eleagnus 
Golden bamboo and nandina 
Downy rose-myrtle 


Deciduous shrubs 


Trifoliate orange and 
lead tree 


Vines 

Japanese honeysuckle 
Japanese climbing fern 
Old world climbing fern 
Air potato 

Cat's claw vine 

Onion vine/skunk vine 
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Alternatives 


Dahoon holly 

Live oak, sand live oak*, laurel oak 
Eastern hornbeam, redbud, 
American hornbeam 

Florida soapberry, red maple 
Pignut hickory, tuliptree, sweetgum 
Sabal palm*, paurotis palm 

Red cedar™*, slash pine 

Southern magnolia, redbay* 


Southern wax myrtle*, 

Simpson's stopper* 

Ocala anise*, sweet olive, 

upland swamprivet, New Jersey tea 
Firebush, gallberry, yaupon holly*, 
myrtle-leaf holly 

Walter’s viburnum, yaupon holly* 
Saw palmetto*, needle palm 
Indigo bush, swamp rose, wild rose 


Hammock sweet azalea, 

pinxter azalea, red buckeye, 
American beautyberry, winged sumac, 
flatwoods plum, Virginia sweetspire, 


Coral honeysuckle 
Native passion vine or maypop 
Crossvine 

Trumpet vine 
Yellow jessamine 
Native grape, 
native passion vine 
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Invaders 


Alternatives 


Perennials/groundcovers 


Lantana camara 
Wild taro 
Asparagus fern 


Mexican petunia 
White-flowered wandering jew 
Oyster plant 

Asian sword fern and 

Chinese brake fern 
Cogongrass 


Shrub morning-glory 
Lantana montevidensis 


Sisal hemp 


Aquatic plants** 
Hydrilla 

West Indian marsh grass 
Water spinach 

Water lettuce 

Aquatic soda apple 
Alligator weed 

Dwarf papyrus and 
umbrella plant 

Eurasian watermilfoil 
Torpedo grass 

Water hyacinth 

Wild taro 

Watersprite 

* will tolerate coastal conditions 


Yaupon holly 

Golden canna 

Shiny blueberry, fetterbush, 
coralbean*, coontie* 

Blue flag iris, native ruellia 
Partridgeberry 

Native yucca’*, strap lily, spiderlily 
Shield fern, cinnamon fern, 
Virginia chain fern 

River oats, seashore dropseed grass*, 
purple muhly grass, 

Eastern gamagrass 

Native hibiscus 

Blackeyed susan, creeping phlox, 
beach sunflower*, railroad vine*, 
firewheel 

Native yucca 


Illinois pond weed, tapegrass 

Blue flag iris, bur-reed, maidencane 
Frog’s-bit 

Fragrant white waterlily 

Arrowroot, pickerelweed 
Swamplily, spiderlily 


White-topped sedge, leather fern 
Floating hearts 

Maidencane, wild rice 
Pickerelweed, swamp sunflower 
Thalia, golden canna, golden club 
Carolina mosquito fern 


** It is illegal to plant or remove aquatic plants from state pubic water bodies 
without a permit issued by the Department of Environmental Protection. 


Common names are primarily those found in the Guide to the Vascular Plants 


of Florida, Richard Wunderlin. Visit www.plantatlas.usf.edu. 


Prepared by John David Tobe, Ph.D., Director of 
Ecological Restoration and Conservation, 


Ecological Resource Associates, 
Inc. You may contact him 
. at jtobe@ecoresource.com. 
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Article and photographs by John Kumiski 


Human beings categorize things. 
It’s one of the characteristics that 
make us what we are. We love to 
do this. We’re driven to do this. 
Look at the way you store your 
clothes, for example. Ordinarily, 
categorizing things makes our 
lives easier by reducing clutter 
and confusion. 

We do this with our 
fishing tackle, where it doesn’t 
necessarily make things easier. 
Vic Dunaway coined the term 
“bifishual,” defining it as an 
individual who fishes in both 
fresh and salt water. If this 
term describes you, and if you 
have separate tackle boxes for 
freshwater fishing and saltwater 
fishing, you may be making your 
fishing life needlessly complicat- 
ed. A lot of baits that are thought 
of as “freshwater” baits are very 
effective in salt water, and many 
“saltwater” baits likewise work 
well in sweet water. 


We need look no farther than 
the venerable Johnson Silver 
Minnow spoon, first marketed 
in 1920, to see this effect in 
action. This lure, in continuous 
commercial production for 
nearly a century, was developed 
originally as a largemouth bass 
lure. A pork chunk or pork eel 
was frequently affixed to the 
hook, and this combination was 
worked over, around and through 
beds of lily pads and other 
aquatic vegetation. It remains as 


deadly a technique as it ever was. 


However, the “gold spoon” 
(silver ones work very well, too) 
also has become a standard part 
of the redfisher’s equipment, and 
with good reason. Reds slam 
spoons with abandon, and while 
many manufacturers offer 
spoons for redfish, my favorite 
remains the Johnson Silver 
Minnow. Snook, seatrout, and 
other saltwater fish also try to 
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This seatrout fell for Alex 
Kumiski’s bass lure, Storm’s 
Chug Bug. 


eat these marvelous hunks of 
metal. A few quarter-ounce Silver 
Minnows in both gold and silver 
models cover your spoon needs 
most anywhere in Florida, be it 
in fresh water or salt. 
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Left: This seatrout went for a bass lure, Storm’s Chug Bug. Right: Mann’ s Shadow fooled this 
redfish. The Shadow is an excellent largemouth bass bait. 


Likewise, jigs have been 
around a long time, and there’s 
been considerable evolution of jig 
styles for special needs in both 
fresh and salt water. But for your 
standard inshore work for sea- 
trout, redfish and snook, or work- 
ing freshwater ponds and rivers 
for largemouth bass, the same 
jigs work. 

Tim Gregory, owner of Tru- 
Tungsten, gave me some tungsten 
jigs dressed with rubber hackle 
skirts, lures he uses on the 
tournament bass circuit. 

“Try these for redfish,” he 
said. I did. The first fish I caught 
wasn't a red, though — it was a 
4-pound seatrout. Several reds 
have succumbed to this bait since 
then, and it has become a stan- 
dard part of my redfish tackle. 

The RipTide Weedless Jig 
was designed for saltwater an- 
glers. RipTide also makes a spe- 
cial Weedless Shrimp Tail to use 
with it. The bait is very effective 
on seatrout, snook and especially 
redfish. However, many different 
soft plastic tails and jerkbaits can 
be affixed to the offset hook on 
this jig, and it slinks seductively 
through the thickest weeds. I 
am continually amazed that the 
largemouth bass crowd hasn't 
embraced this rather plain- 
looking but extremely effective 
and versatile bait. 

Spinner baits are making the 
jump from fresh water to salt. 
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Long a mainstay of largemouth 
bass fishing, both Cajun Thunder 
and Gambler are now offering 
spinner baits designed with the 
redfisherman in mind. 

“My anglers have caught 
inshore slams on the Cajun 
Thunder spinner bait,” Capt. 
Rick Burns told me. “I wouldn’t 
go fishing without it.” 

He demonstrated the point by 
catching several reds on the lure 
while out with me in Mosquito 
Lagoon. My last trip produced a 
beautiful seatrout on a Gambler 
Red Wrecker. 

Jaker’s Road Runner original- 
ly only came with a bronzed hook, 
meaning it would only survive 
one, or at most two, days use in 
the salt. For those not familiar 
with this unique bait, it consists 
of a lead jighead with an attached 
spinner blade. The “tail” could be 
bucktail, some type of soft plastic, 
or a combination. T.J. Stallings 
gave me some samples and told 
me to try them for seatrout and 
redfish. Somewhat dubiously, I 
took his advice and tried them. 
Wow! The hook didn’t have time 
to rust. The fish destroyed the 
bait before rust had time to set 
in. They make them with tinned 
hooks now. 

True in-line spinners like the 
Mepps have not made much of an 
inroad into the saltwater market. 
Given the success of the spinner 
baits and the Road Runner types 
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of lures, some experimentation 
probably needs to be done here. I 
think I may be buying a couple of 
Mepps spinners later today... 

Lots of plugs make the 
freshwater/saltwater transition 
quite successfully. The Rat-L- 
Trap comes to mind as a great 
example of a universally effective 
plug. The rattles in this crankbait 
attract fish from a distance and 
seem to irritate them into strik- 
ing, regardless of whether they’re 
bass, snook, redfish or seatrout. 

The Zara Spook is another 
originally freshwater lure that’s 
become a saltwater standard. 
That “walk-the-dog” motion 
clearly has a universal appeal. 
Whether it’s a bucketmouth 
largemouth or a 10-pound 
snook, the visual and auditory 
components of the surface strike 
continue to make it one of the top 
thrills in angling. 

Swimming plugs, such as the 
Rebel or the Bomber, again elicit 
strikes from both fresh and 
saltwater fish. These plugs can 
be little inch-and-a-half shorties, 
or 7-inch magnums. The appeal 
is the same. 

One of my favorite plugs 
for both fresh and salt water 
is Storm’s Chug Bug. A popping- 
style plug, the Chug Bug also 
incorporates internal rattles 
to attract or aggravate fish into 
striking. It does this with 
deadly consistency. 


Left: This selection of surface plugs could be used in both fresh- or saltwater with equally good 
results. Right: This little tunny was fooled by a DOA Terror Eyz. The author has caught walleyes 
and smalimouth bass on this very versatile bait. 


In almost all of these plugs, 
the only difference between the 
freshwater and saltwater models 
is the hardware, bronzed versus 
tinned hooks, and perhaps size. 
But the smaller versions still 
work well in salt water, and the 
larger ones frequently will work 
in fresh. Since the tinned hooks 
work in fresh water better than 
the bronzed ones do in salt water, 
you might want to lean toward 
models with tinned hooks so they 
can perform double duty for you. 

With the exception of fly 
tying, nowhere in the world of 
fishing does the designer’s creativ- 
ity come to the fore more than in 
the world of soft plastic baits. The 
original harnessed plastic worm, 
first introduced in the 1950s, has 
led to development of a mind- 
boggling profusion of soft plastic 
colors, shapes, sizes and styles. 
Some, like the soft plastic shrimp 
and crabs, are clearly designed 
for saltwater use. Others, like 
soft plastic frogs, are designed 
for freshwater use. The fish don’t 
know this, though. 

I was fishing with DOA Lures 
owner Mark Nichols one day when 
he said, “I started shipping over 
100,000 3-inch DOA Shrimp a 
month, clear with gold glitter, to 
Arkansas last year. I was a little 
confused, since my sales there 
before this were zero. Arkansas 
doesn’t have any coastline! I 
checked into it. What happened 


was that two guys who fished 
bass tournaments together were 
winning every tournament with 
them. They were trying to keep 
it real hush-hush, but of course, 
word got out, and a gold rush 
started. And who am I to com- 
plain about a big spike in sales?” 

I tried a 38-inch DOA Shrimp, 
clear with gold glitter, one of my 
favorite saltwater baits, the next 
time I found myself bass fishing. 
It took all of two casts before the 
bait hesitated, then stopped. I 
struck and pulled in a fat large- 
mouth. It wasn’t a big one, but it 
sure demonstrated that they'll hit 
the DOA Shrimp. I think the root 
beer color looks more like a cray- 
fish than the clear with gold glitter 
does, but I must admit to not yet 
having tried that color on bass. 

Gambler’s Cane Toad offers 
bass fisherman a jitterbug-like 
sound along with practically weed- 
less performance. Sometimes the 
bass explode on the bait violently; 
other times it simply disappears 
into a large hole in the water. 
Either way it’s effective. But would 
it work on saltwater fish? 

The first couple of times I 
tried it, no bites resulted, but the 
fish ignored all other surface 
baits those days as well. Finally, 
conditions were right — warm 
water, lots of mullet, plenty of 
fish. Crash! Bang! Biff! Blam! It 
was like the old Batman TV show, 
fish going off all over the place. 
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The bait may look strange, but 
the fish don’t care. 

One day while up in the 
Banana River Manatee Refuge 
(the no-motor zone to the locals), 

I was in a mood to experiment. 

I had some butterscotch-colored, 
soft plastic-skirted crayfish tails, 
designed for bass fishers and made 
to be used on a standard jighead. 
I presented the bait (brilliantly, 
of course) to one large black drum 
and several redfish. Every single 
one slammed it. It was yet an- 
other example that the separation 
between freshwater baits and 
saltwater baits is nowhere near 
as neat as some fishermen would 
make it. 

Let’s face it, fish are simple 
creatures. When something that 
looks like it might be food passes 
in front of their faces, they have 
to make a choice whether they 
should let it get away or try to 
eat it. I have found both eels and 
insects in redfish stomachs along 
with crabs and shrimp, so they 
really don’t seem to make a big 
distinction between food types. 

Try simplifying your life by 
incorporating these crossover baits 
into your tackle arsenal whenever 
possible. Pick out your baits with 
crossover potential in mind. 
You'll spend less money, have 
more success, and be ready for 
any opportunity that comes along, 
whether it’s in the pond down the 
street or on a nearby flat. FW 
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Top to bottom: Deer eating a swamp lily, laughing gulls courtship 
display, immature white ibis. 
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May/June 
* Brown pelican and white ibis young are 
visible in nests 


* Flathead catfish lurk below Jim Woodruff 
Dam on the Apalachicola River 


+ Painted buntings nest through the summer 
in northeast Florida 


* White-crowned pigeons nest on mangrove 
islands in Florida Bay 


* Redbreast sunfish and spotted sunfish 
spawn in rivers 


* Tropic birds arrive in the Dry Tortugas 


* White swamp lilies dot wet prairies and 
sloughs in the Everglades 


* Nesting season for least terns, 
oystercatchers and black skimmers on 
islands, undisturbed beaches and rooftops 


* Red and Seminole bats give birth 


* Leatherback, loggerhead and green sea 
turtles continue to crawl ashore to lay eggs 


+ Snook move out to inlets and passes 


* Whelks spawn, laying long “necklaces” 
of eggs 


* Blooming tarflowers in flatwoods signal the 
beginning of summer 


* Female alligators build nests 


+ Migrating tarpon are found almost 
anywhere in the Keys 


+ Laughing gulls hatch young on beaches and 
mangrove islands in Florida Bay 


* Cicadas emerge and begin the song 
of summer 


+ Eighteen-month-old black bears separate 
from their mothers 


* Indigo snakes lay their eggs, sometimes in 
gopher tortoise burrows 


* Black sea urchins spawn though the summer 
at each full moon along the Keys 


+ Sea squirts spawn on the grass flats 
: Height of the gopher tortoise nesting season 


- Juvenile green sea turtles forage on ocean’s 
hard bottom close to the southeast coast 


First full week of June: National 
Fishing and Boating Week. 

June 3: National Trails Day. Suwannee 
River State Park; Live Oak; (386) 
362-2746; www. floridastateparks.org. 
June 3: National Trails Day. Faver- 
Dykes State Park; St. Augustine; (904) 
794-0997; www.floridastateparks.org. 
June 4: 4th Annual Palm Beach County 
KDW Classic. Riviera Beach; (561) 
832-6780; www.kdwelassic.com. 

June 5: United Nations Environment 
Day. www.unep.org. 

June 6: Florida Owls by Bev Hansen. 
Chinsegut Nature Center; Brooksville; 


(852) 754-6722; MyFWC.com/Chinsegut. 


June 7-8: Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission Meeting. 
West Palm Beach; (850) 488-4676; 
MyFWC.com. 

June 8-10: Fountain Mercury 
Kingbuster 400. St. Augustine 
Municipal Marina; (904) 825-1026; 
www.kingbuster400.com. 

June 9: Chinsegut Night Walk. Chin- 
segut Nature Center; Brooksville; (352) 
754-6722; MyFWC.com/Chinsegut. 
June 10: Kids’ Fishing Clinic. Panama 
City Beach; (850) 488-6058; MyFWC. 
com/marine/fishingclinics. 

June 10: Pompano Beach Saltwater 
Slam. Sands Harbor; (954) 725-4010; 
www.bluewatermovements.com. 

June 10: Ocean Watch Foundation’s 
18th Annual Reef Sweep and Beach 
Clean-up. Between Deerfield Beach 
and Hollywood; (954) 467-1366; 
www.oceanwatch.org. 

June 10-11: Key West Fishing 
Tournament’s Southernmost Swordfish 
Tournament. Key West; (305) 295-6601; 
www.keywestfishingtournament.com. 
June 13: Fire Ecology and Management 
for the Florida Landowner by Division 
of Forestry. Chinsegut Nature Center; 
Brooksville; (852) 754-6722: 
MyFWC.com/Chinsegut. 

June 16-18: 18th Annual Big Bend 
Saltwater Classic. Carrabelle; (850) 
216-2272; www.saltwaterclassic.com. 


June 17: Free Kids’ Fishing Clinic. Fort 
Clinch State Park; Fernandina Beach; 
(904) 277-7274; MyFWC.com/marine/ 
fishingclinics. 

June 17: Stuart Sailfish Club 35th 
Small Boat Tournament. Stuart; (772) 
286-9373; www.stuartsailfishclub.com. 
June 18-20: Fourth Annual 
Mercury/IGFA Junior Angler World 
Championship. Key West; (954) 
927-2628; www.igfa.org. 

June 19-23: Gold Cup Tarpon 
Tournament. Islamorada; (305) 
664-2444; www.goldcuptt.com. 

June 19-24: Wildlife Week in the Park 
Summer Camp Program. Homosassa 
Springs Wildlife State Park; (852) 
628-5343; www. floridastateparks.org. 
June 21: Summer solstice. 

June 22-25: 24th Annual NSFA Tourna- 
ment of Champions. Fernandina Beach; 


(904) 277-3327; www.nassaufishing.com. 


June 22-25: Palm Beach County Boat 
Show. South Florida Fairgrounds; West 
Palm Beach; (561) 793-0333; 
www.southfloridafair.com. 

June 24: Kids’ Fishing Clinic. Cape 
Canaveral; (850) 488-6058; MyFWC. 
com/marine/fishingclinics. 

June 24: IFA Redfish Tour. Ft. Myers; 
(478) 788-8871; www.redfishtour.com. 
June 24: Introductory Archery 
Workshop. Chinsegut Nature Center; 
Brooksville; (352) 754-6722; MyFWC. 
com/Chinsegut. 

June 24-25: USA Junior Olympic 
Windsurfing Festival. Merritt Island; 
(821) 453-3223; www.calema.com. 
June 24-25: Bud Light King Mackerel/ 
Cobia Tournament. Pensacola; (850) 


934-2855; www.pensacolakingmack.com. 


June 29-July 2: 36th Annual Pensacola 
Billfish Tournament. (850) 453-4638; 
www.worldbillfishseries.com. 

June 30-July 1: 3rd Annual Conch 
Republic Ladies’ Dolphin Tournament. 
Key West; 305-296-7511. 

July 1-2: Flats Slam Event of the Key 
West Fishing Tournament Series. Key 
West; 305-295-6601. 
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Scalendar June/July 


July 7-9: Ancient City Game Fish 
Association’s Kingfish Challenge. 

St. Augustine; (904) 824-6436; 
www.acgfa.com. 

July 17-22: BellSouth Greater Jackson- 
ville Kingfish Tournament. (904) 251- 
3011; www.kingfishtournament.com. 
July 19-22: Drambuie Key West Marlin 
Tournament. Key West; (305) 292-2710; 
www.keywestmarlin.com. 

July 27-28: CCA Florida Inter-Chapter 
Challenge. River Palm Cottages and 
Fish Camp; Jensen Beach; (941) 
531-4019; www.ccaflorida.org. 

July 30-31: Red Ghost Stalk. Islamo- 
rada; (305) 664-3864; www.theislamora- 
dafishingclub.com. 


Fishing and 
hunting seasons 


Sept. 11-June 30: Bay 
Scallops Closed Season. 
Apr.1-Aug. 5: Lobster Closed 
Season. 

May 1-Aug. 31: Snook Closed 
Season in the Gulf, Everglades 
National Park & Monroe 
County. 

May 9-June 14: Special 
opportunity deer, hog and 
released-quail hunt 
applications accepted. 

May 16-Oct. 14: Stone Crab 
Closed Season. 
June-August: Oyster Closed 
Season in Dixie, Wakulla and 
Levy counties. 

June 1-11: Regular and 
special quota hunt 
applications accepted. 

June 15: Alligator hunt 
permits on sale. 


For additional information on 
hunting and fishing seasons, 
visit MyFWC.com. 
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True Tales 


Fishing with Dad 
By Barry Tuveson 


There have been times in my life 
when my dad took me fishing, 
times when I went fishing with 
my dad, times when we went 
fishing together, and times when 
I took him fishing. 

I grew up on the water and 
developed a “sense of fishing” 
from the earliest age. This 
“sense” is backed up by family 
stories about when I caught my 
first croaker, or hooked a large 
oyster shell and fought it for the 
longest time, or the time I jumped 
overboard to play with a hooked 
fish in its environment. That one 
caused a stir. 

My earliest actual memory 
is of Dad taking me fishing when 
I was 4. I caught all the fish and 
he caught nothing — he was too 
busy baiting my hook. We both 
had a ball and created a 
wonderful memory. 

At age 10, I went fishing with 
my father again one day. Dad 
tried to fish and was frustrated 
that I seemed to get a backlash 
with every cast that he had to 
help unravel. I couldn’t seem to do 
anything right, and everything I 
did interfered with what he was 
trying to do. After that trip, I 
stopped going with him. 

In my late teens we started 
fishing together again. By then, 

I knew something about the 
activity and we fished as equals. 
Once, we went to the gulf pier in 
Pensacola where another father 
and son team were fishing. The 
father fussed at his kid the entire 
time. The boy could do nothing 
right. Finally, fed up, the kid 
walked away from his father and 
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began fishing near us. My dad 
helped him when he got snagged 
or had some other problem. 

At one point, Dad said, “Son, 
I hope when you were that age I 
didn’t treat you the way that man 
was treating his son.” I told him 
he had, and that was why I had 
stopped going with him. He was 
surprised and hurt. 

I took my girlfriend for her 
first fishing experience when I 
was in my early 20s. I asked my 
dad to come along. The girl could 
do nothing right. I got frustrated 
and fussed at her because she 
was keeping me from fishing. She 
was miserable and so was I. 

Finally Dad said, “Son, do 
you remember when we fished 
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the Pensacola pier and met that 
father and son team?” 

I replied, “Yes, I do.” 

I put down my rod and 
focused on helping the girl have 
a good time. While I didn’t catch 
any fish that day, sharing my 
girlfriend’s excitement as she 
caught fish made the trip a 
wonderful success for both of us. 

My father’s timely reminder 
taught me an important lesson. 
I could fish or I could help a 
novice. I couldn’t do both. 

That lesson has stayed with 
me. I have had at least as much 
fun helping others as I have 
had catching fish myself. 
Sometimes more. 


Thanks, Dad. FW 
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Contact us for a free copy of the 
Florida State Forest Guide 
Telephone: (850) 414-0871 
E-mail: ervena@doacs.state.fl.us 
Web: www.fl-dof.com 
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Visit Florida’s award- 

winning state parks to enjoy eae : Inlt 
beaches, rivers, springs, gardens and Fort Pierce Jb 
historic sites. Or, relax in the quiet solitude 

of Florida’s finest, most authentic natural 

areas... .the Real Florida. 


For free information call 850-245-2157, aul be y 
visit FloridaStateParks.org, or write to ae | 
3900 Commonwealth Blvd. MS 535 as - 


Tallahassee, FL 32399-3000. 


